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6 The Korean Peninsula—Prospects for Peace 
by John B. Oakley 
The obstacles to peace in this area are formidable, including over a million men 


facing each other across the DMZ. Still, there appears to be a glimmer of hope in 
resolving the 47-year old conflict. 


Disaster along the Ch’ongch’on: Intelligence Breakdown in Korea 

by Captain Michael E. Bigelow 

When almost 200,000 Chinese attacked the Eighth U.S. Army in November 1950, 
MacArthur and his senior commanders were caught off-guard. An unprepared and 


flawed intelligence system played a large role in the surprise. This article describes 
what went wrong. 


Peacekeeping: Our Least Understood Mission 

by Major Robert B. Adolph Jr. 

U.S. soldiers may assume a very different role in the future. As the author states: 
"Possibly, the most eloquent manifestation of our nation’s commitment to world 
peace and security is the image of our professional soldiers as peacekeepers." 


Enviro-Terrorism: SARA Title Ill and Its Impact on Nationa! Security 
by Captain Kevin M. Walker, ARNG 


The author discusses legislation designed to assist national security agencies and 
citizens in dealing with the growing enviro-terrorism problem. 
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by Garry L. Smith 

A retired warrant officer provides sound solutions to the Army’s foreign language 
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Battle of Long Island 

by Captain Steven J. Martin 

An historic look at a struggle Americans dared not lose. Flawed terrain analysis, 
lack of reconnaissance and surveillance, and misread intentions were deficits on 
both American and British sides. This battle serves as an excellent example for both 
good and bad practices in all of these areas. 


GUARDRAIL/Common Sensor System 

by Captain Kirk E. McIntosh 

GUARDRAIL is nearly the perfect intelligence collecting platform and an invaluable 
combat force multiplier. This article explains why. 


Road to Appointment 

by Chief Warrant Officer 4 Gregory J. Peterson 

After serving on a selection board, the author offers some useful information on 
prerequisites, procedures, and "distracters" for aspiring warrant officers. 


MDCI Analysis: The 97G’s Future 

by Master Sergeant Michael W. Hudson 

Multidiscipline counterintelligence analysis requires a new kind of analyst—one who 
can see the operation through the enemy’s eyes, and can appreciate all the 
disciplines and resources available to provide a true MDCI product to the warfighter. 
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VANTAGE 
POINT 





Major General Paul E. Menoher Jr. 


This issue of MIPB was published as our Branch 
celebrated its thirtieth anniversary. We celebrated 
this milestone at the Home of Military Intelligence 
with our annual Hall of Fame induction ceremony 
and Military Intelligence Ball. Our theme for this 
celebration was: “Thirty years a Branch: the realiza- 
tion of a dream." 

We truly are seeing a dream come true in Mi 
from several perspectives. First, this summer we 
will start the flow of staff and faculty personnel from 
the Intelligence School, Fort Devens (ISD), to con- 
solidate with us at Fort Huachuca. The new bar- 
racks, dining facilities, and applied instruction 
buildings are rapidly taking shape (all construction 
is on or ahead of schedule). We are scheduled to 
begin occupying them in November and the first 
classes from ISD will begin at Fort Huachuca early 
next year. By the end of this year we will have near- 
ly $150 million in construction projects underway at 
Fort Huachuca, including a new $10 million Un- 
manned Aerial Vehicle (UAV) training complex, with 
an additional $164 million for projects in the Fort 
Huachuca Master Plan between now and 1997. 

Second, the revolution in capabilities | wrote 
about in the last issue of MIPB is coming to fruition. 
All of these systems are still funded and will be 
fielded in the next 5 years, as are several others | 
neglected to mention, for example: 

[) TROJAN SPIRIT mobile communications ter- 

minals. 

() Integrated Meteorological System (IMETS). 

O) Digital Topographical Support System 

(DTSS). 

©) Airborne Reconnaissance Low (ARL). 

Some of our flagship systems are already in the 
field, including the first— 

() Imagery Processing and Dissemination Sys- 

tem (IPDS). 

O Tactical Radar Correlator (TRAC). 

[) GUARDRAIL Common Sensor (GRCS). 

C) TRACKWOLF. 

They will be joined later this summer by the first 
three ARLs and the first seven TROJAN SPIRIT ter- 
minals. Next year (1993) they will be joined by the 
All-Source Analysis System (ASAS), DTSS, IMETS, 
and the first Miniaturized Integrated Tactical Ter- 


minals (MITT). The following year (1994) will see 
the first UAV-Short Range systems fielded, along 
with the Block | Joint Surveillance Target Attack 
Radar System (JSTARS) Ground Station Modules 
(GSM), the second GRCS system, and the second 
IPDS/TRAC. The capabilities these systems provide 
will truly revolutionize the way we in Mi do business 
and also revolutionize the support we can provide 
to combined arms commanders. 

As | wrote in the last issue, we must make major 
adjustments in our doctrine, organizations, training, 
materiel, and leadership (DOTML) development to 
fully integrate and optimize the new capabilities we 
are fielding. These changes constitute a revolution 
in their own right. One adjustment in particular, 
MOS consolidation and realignment, has been dis- 
cussed in two previous issues of MIPB but de- 
serves elaboration. 

The present MOS structure was based on a 
draft-age mentality of one person, one job. Our sol- 
diers today are far better than that; they can easily 
perform multiple tasks, especially if the tasks are 
related. Moreover, today’s reduced defense 
budgets and reduced end strength require us to do 
smart things that will give us maximum assignment 
flexibility and training economies. The fact that 
these moves also create more viable MOSs for our 
soldiers and NCOs is another plus. 

To this end, we have already consolidated our 
three strategic electronic maintenance MOSs— 
33M, 33P and 33Q—into one, MOS 33Y. We are 
in the process of consolidating our two aviation- 
related electronic maintenance MOSs—33R and 
33V—into one, MOS 33R. We are presently staff- 
ing the consolidation of three related cryptologic 
MOSs—98D, 98H, and 98K—into a new multimode 
collector, MOS 98M. We will follow that shortly 
with a proposal to consolidate MOSs 97B and 
97E into one, MOS 97H, which would provide one 
training course for our counterintelligence (Cl) and 
interrogator personnel and require both to be lin- 
guists. 

In the area of realignment, we are changing the 
focus of MOS 96H from right seat sensor operator 
in the OV-1D to operators of the JSTARS GSM and 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Command Sergeant Major James A. (Art) Johnson 


| am pleased to see NCOs taking an active part in 
decision making. As | visit throughout the school, 
which is located in four states, | am impressed with 
NCO involvement in every aspect of training and 
development. Who knows better what resources 
are needed to complete a job than the people who 
do the job. Commanders must continue to make 
the NCO part of the planning and decision-making 
process. Their involvement will help you success- 
fully accomplish your mission. 

The turnout for last February’s Sergeants Major 
Training Conference was great. A lot of information 
and training ideas were passed around. The ser- 
geants major left the conference better informed on 
the future of MI. 

Several NCOs attending the Basic NCO Course 
(BNCOC) informed me that the course challenged 
them far beyond what they expected. To me, this in- 
dicates that soldiers in today’s Army want to be 
lead by tough, highly trained, and well qualified 
NCOs. They want to be part of a team that works 
together. NCOs must maintain high standards to 
achieve the leadership qualities needed to lead our 
soldiers. Remember, one of the NCO’s major 
responsibilities is to train soldiers. If we keep our 
training standardized, battle focused, and realistic, 
the soldiers you train will be able to survive and 
defeat the enemy on any battlefield. But, we the 


NCOs must be able to meet the training challenge 
head-on. 

lf you are physically tough, MOS qualified, and 
well trained in common soldier tasks, you will be 
able to lead and train soldiers entrusted to you. 
Those who would try to take the easy wrong in- 
stead of the hard right will find that just about 
everything they attempt will fail. We do not want 
BNCOC to be anything less than challenging. To do 
less would be an injustice to you. Those of you who 
are about to attend the MI BNCOC, get ready to be 
challenged! 

We continue to move ahead with MOS con- 
solidation. We gave the recommendations we got 
from the sergeants major to the officers responsible 
for that particular MOS. 

In addition, a review of current signals intel- 
ligence (SIGINT) disciplines is underway. A study 
team from Fort Devens, with INSCOM repre- 
sentatives, will visit numerous field locations during 
the coming months. They will collect data on MOSs 
98D, 98H, 98K, and 98J. An analysis of the data 
should give the team a better understanding of 
how best to meet the Army's future SIGINT needs. 
The current approach is to consolidate MOSs 98D, 
98H, and 98K into MOS 98M. 

| will keep you informed of the status of these ac- 
tions. 








FROM THE 
EDITOR 


Greetings, and farewell! 


This column is my last as editor in chief of Military Intelligence Professional Bulletin. I'm going off to what 
Private Benjamin described as "The Army with the Condos," or, Monterey, California, to be exact. | start my 
Foreign Area Officer language training in July at the Defense Language Institute. 

| want to thank all of the bulletin’s readers and contributors who have supported the publication and my 
staff during my tenure as editor. As | do not have a writing staff, | had to rely solely on our readership for the 
publication’s content. Your interest in writing, reading, and discussing what you read made the bulletin a 
high quality publication. Please continue to support our Corps’ professional-journal. 

Of course, | also want to thank my fine staff for their hard work in honing your contributions into a polished 
final product. They have continued to focus their immense talent into accomplishing an ever tougher mis- 
sion, as resources rapidly dwindle. Originally, consisting of five full-time members, the bulletin’s staff now has 
no dedicated full-time employees. We produce the bulletin as one of our many duties (in some cases, it’s 
only an additional duty). Yet, the bulletin’s quality has not suffered. So, my staff has truly done some fine 
things in the last 2 years. 

As | leave, the staff's burden becomes heavier, because my 
slot won't be filled for quite some time. Annette Castro, my able 
associate editor, will serve as editor in chief for the immediate 
future. You can continue to expect quality support from Mrs. 
Castro who is a talented and dedicated professional. 

| also want to thank my art director, Dutch Poggemeyer. Mr. 
Poggemeyer is a gifted artist who brings considerable ex- 
perience and imagination to the task. His contribution helps to 
ensure MIPB continues to be a quality publication. 

Good-bye, good luck, and thanks again to all of you who 
have made my 2 years as editor in chief extremely fulfilling. 


aA dndhs 




















LETTERS 








Dear Editor: 


The April-June 1992 issue was very 
good, especially in the theme: 
Echelons Above Corps. My experien- 
ces in the USAREUR DCSINT’s Col- 
lection Management Office taught me 
the importance of the support EAC in- 
telligence elements provide to tactical 


commanders, as well as the com- 
plexity of EAC intelligence operations. 
Except for a brief mention in Colonel 
Clegg’s excellent article, "Imagery In- 
telligence at Echelons Above Corps," 
the support Reserve Components 
provide to EAC intelligence opera- 
tions was not discussed. We should 


not overlook the fact that RC MI units 
mobilized to support DESERT 
STORM. In the First U.S. Army’s area, 
the 24th MI Battalion (Aerial Recon- 
naissance and Surveillance) mobi- 
lized and provided support both in 
CONUS and in the Kuwaiti theater of 
operations. The 211th Ml Company 
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(Counterintelligence [Cl]) mobilized 
and deployed, as did interrogation 
detachments from the 337th and 
338th Mi Companies. The 446th, 
480th, and 484th MI Detachments 
(Strategic) also mobilized to support 
the national intelligence community. 
This list is not exhaustive. There were 
other RC MI units and individuals 
CONUS-wide who played their part. 

These examples show the RC MI 
community was part of the Total 
Force, especially in support of the 
EAC MI effort. What was true during 
DESERT STORM is still true and will 
be more true in the future. It is vitally 
important that we in the Active Com- 
ponent remember our Reserve 
brethren. We must continue to work 
with them and support them, especial- 
ly during the Army's drawdown. 
When the next call comes, we will find 
them next to us and, as they did 
during DESERT STOR\M, they will 
again contribute to success. 


Major John C. Andrews Jr. 
Fort Meade, MD 


Dear Editor: 

We, the MI Branch, need to stand- 
ardize assignments and job titles. | 
don't know if anyone in the Branch 
can explain what the right career path 
Icoks like for an MI officer. 

The Officer Ranks Personnel UP- 
DATE contains "typical" progression 
positions for each MI field and lists 
nearly 40 different job titles. At a quick 
glance while on a selection board, is 
an Air Defense Artillery colonel sup- 
posed to recognize and understand 
the title, “Indications and Warning 
(l&W) Officer’? Many of the job titles 
are MI unique, and some of us in the 
Branch don’t know the job descrip- 
tions. Worst of all, we haven't iden- 
tified the critical jobs. 

Most other branches develop lists of 
jobs considered stepping stones for 
officer development. Most branches 
consider their personnel qualified 
once they successfully complete 
these assignments, such as com- 
pany commander, S2, or executive of- 
ficer. Combat Arms Branch is very 
specific, and most combat support 
branches require company com- 
mand. Even combat service support 
branches identify jobs necessary for 
branch qualification, above and 
beyond graduation from the Officer 
Advanced Course. 

The MI Branch is hurting itself by 
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publishing a chapter in the UPDATE 
that fails to address career progres- 
sion. Yes, we are a diversified 

Branch. Yes, we can be assigned to a 
wide variety of jobs and locations. 
And yes, we can still reduce the list of 
job titles. We need to identify the right 
combination of jobs. If | single track in 
MI, should | try to stay at the tactical 
level? Should | focus only on 
strategic assignments? Or, in an at- 
tempt to be a well-rounded intel- 
ligence officer, should | diversify with 
Strategic and tactical assignments? 
What career path is competitive? 
Which one gets the nod from selec- 
tion boards? 

Our Officer Record Briefs (ORBs) 
should not be significantly different 
from other branches. We should 
eliminate some titles and consolidate 
them into more understandable terms 
(for example, Intelligence Operations 
Officer verses |&W Officer or 
Electronic Warfare Staff Officer). Or, 
we should clearly define each job 
title’s duties and responsibilities. 
Then, these definitions need to be 
available at all board proceedings. 
Whatever list we develop, we should 
Staff it through Department of the 
Army so all branches are familiar with 
Mi-unique titles. 

| would also like to address an 
aspect of ORBs. In November 1988, 
the Total Army Personnel Command 
published a message which said, 
“Combat Training Center (CTC) ex- 
perience will be annotated on the 
ORB." The problem | find with the 
message is that only leadership and 
operations positions are recorded. 
This sends a signal that other jobs 
aren't important. If CTCs are the cur- 
rent test for operations and leader- 
ship, are they not also a test for the 
intelligence system? Every branch 
should fight to have the CTC entry 
standard on all ORBs, for all types of 
positions. Rotations to the CTCs are 
becoming delineators. The first ques- 
tion asked at nearly every Army opera- 
tions center is "How many of you 
have been to the National Training 
Center or the Combat Maneuver Train- 
ing Center?" | have had my share (3x 
NTC, 2x CMTC), as have many 
others. In ry experience, there are no 
“easy" positions to have at brigade or 
below during a CTC rotation. 

| am proud of and enjoy the MI 
Branch. We have significant impact 
on all types of operations. We are a 
combat multiplier essential to suc- 
cessful operations. We already get 
lots of publicity; let’s divert some of it 


more positively. Make job titles less 
MI unique. Keep job descriptions 
detailed for specific assignments. 
And, please, develop guidelines for 
career progression that are specific, 
professionally challenging, and suc- 
cess oriented. 


Captain Darryl L. Deer 
Baumholder, Germany 


A response to Captain Deer's 
concerns follows. 


-Editor 


Dear Captain Deer, 

Your letter voiced some valid con- 
cerns, many of which are already 
being corrected. As a result of CSA 
guidance, the entire DA PAM 600-3 is 
being rewritten. We have now 
delineated a Life Cycle Model for all 
MI officers to follow as well as show- 
ing branch qualification at all grades. 
The rewrite also shows exceptional 
branch qualification for MI field grade 
officers. As MI is a diversified branch, 
we must show both tactical and 
Strategic duty positions and we con- 
tinue to emphasize that MI officers 
must be well versed in both areas. 

We have made considerable 
progress in standardizing job titles, 
however, there are many positions 
unique to MI that don't lend them- 
selves to standardization. While a job 
title may not be understandable by 
all, the job description, which is part 
of the OER, must explain the principal 
duties of the position. We encourage 
all senior officers to use job tit!es and 
descriptions that all can understand. 

One of the most important things to 
remember, and a point that we con- 
tinually emphasize, is manner of per- 
formance. Regardless of your job 
positions, your manner of perfor- 
mance will be a major consideration 
by all boards. 

Your concern about the CTC ex- 
perience is well taken. PERSCOM is 
sending out a message to all MILPOs 
directing them to annotate S2 CTC ex- 
perience on ORBS. Keep in mind 
that it is the responsibility of each of- 
ficer to ensure that his or her ORB is 
correct and current. 

Hopefully, this response will help al- 
leviate your concerns. 


Office of the Chief of 
Military Intelligence 
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Prospects for Peace 


By John B. Oakley 


Ever since 1945, the Korean Peninsula has been 
politically divided into two countries: the communist 
regime of the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea (DPRK) in the north; and the democratic 
country of the Republic of Korea (ROK) in the 
south. One people, one culture, but two diametri- 
cally opposed political ideologies that have 
squared off against each other across the 
Demilitarized Zone (DMZ) since the Korean War 
ended in July 1953. 

What prospects for peace does the next decade 
hold for this embattled peninsula? Can the two 
governments overcome the hostility, hatred, and 
animosity of the last 47 years and work seriously 
toward achieving peaceful reunification? To find 
answers to these questions will require exploration 
of several factors that impact on the equation. 


A Strong Leader 

North Korea and the Korean Worker's Party 
(KWP) have matured under the leadership of a 
single individual, Kim |l-song. Under Kim's leader- 


ship, North Korea has developed in a closed, in- 
sular environment almost totally isolated from the 
rest of the world. In the 1950’s, Kim’s speeches 
began to stress the need to "Koreanize com- 
munism." And in 1955, he began to establish 
“chuch’e sasang," (self-reliant philosophy) and to 
attempt to eliminate outside influences. 

As the Sino-Soviet rift widened in the 1960’s, the 
DPRK was left to its own resources. As North Korea 
faced austerity and adversity, the idea of chuch’e 
became strongly identified with nationalism, and 
became crucial to the maintenance of internal 
security and Kim’s popular support. 

Chuch’e sasang has evolved into an all per- 
vasive state ideology, whose central doctrine calls 
for the peninsula’s reunification. Under this ideol- 
ogy, personal interests are totally subordinated to 
the collective well-being of the state. Chuch’e 
legitimized the consolidation of power in the person 
of Kim Il-song. And under Kim and chuch’e, the 
KWP guides all aspects of the North Koreans’ lives. 
Because chuch’e stresses the need for reunifica- 
tion, the KWP adopted the policy of achieving a 
military solution. Once the Korean people accepted 
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this as a practical and ideologically correct solu- 
tion, the Korean People’s Army (KPA) committed it- 
self to a program of offensive development. 


Military Might 

Today, the KPA is the fourth largest army in the 
world. It has more than one million active ground 
forces, which can be augmented by approximately 
five million reserves. Quite a "defensive" force for a 
country of only 21.8 million people. Most of these 
troops are deployed forward in hardened facilities 
along with the materiel to sustain them for offensive 
combat. The DPRK defense industry emphasizes 
production of offensive weapon systems, and 20 to 
30 percent of the DPRK’s gross national product 
goes for national defense. 

The two Koreas are separated by a strip of 
land 4 kilometers wide known as the Demilitarized 
Zone. This, however, is a complete misnomer. 
Demilitarized means “to prohibit from being used 
for military purposes;" but the DMZ is the most 
heavily fortified zone in the world today. More than 
one million men face each other across this DMZ, 
which both sides patrol. 

The chances for a conflict developing here are 
all too real to ignore. Past incidents in the DMZ 
have brought the two sides to the brink of full scale 
war (for example, the August 1976 tree trimming or 
axe murder incident) and further incidents are al- 
ways possible. As long as both sides maintain 
these large forces in such close proximity to each 
other, one cannot imagine a peaceful resolution to 
the reunification issue. 

Although politically divided for 47 years, the 
Koreans are one ethnically, linguistically, and cul- 
turally unique people—a fact the Koreans are very 
proud of. Even though contact between North and 
South Koreans has been stifled since 1953, people 
on both sides of the DMZ want their country 
reunited. People in both Koreas want the freedom 
to visit with relatives and to pay homage at an- 
cestral burial sites located on the other side of the 


China, North Korea's military ally, could soon become an 
economic partner of a unified Korea.(US Army photo) 
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DMZ. They want one Korea. 

It is safe to say that all Koreans want reunifica- 
tion, but on what terms? Kim Il-song has vowed to 
unify Korea under communism, while the ROK 
leadership has called for a democratic reunification 
based on free elections. The two concepts have 
opposed each other for decades and have fueled 
the ongoing hostilities that prevent reunification 
and keep the Koreas separated. 


Reasons for Optimism 


The tide, though, seems to be turning in the 
direction of conciliation. Since the beginning of the 
1990’s, several important events have occurred 
that will surely influence the outcome of this dilem- 
ma. In September 1990, the prime ministers of the 
two Koreas met in Seoul in a momentous first-ever 
meeting. This was followed up in October with a 
second meeting in the North at Pyongyang. These 
were the highest level meetings ever held between 
representatives of the two Koreas. Unfortunately, 
these historic, hope-raising talks only proved what 
has been obvious for years: Reunification 
remains a remote goal and there would be no 
early end to the distrust developed over these 4 
decades. 

The fact, though, that the talks were held at all 
holds hope for eventual reunification. Further en- 
couragement came when the two Koreas held a 
series of athletic and cultural exchanges during 
that same time period. Soccer teams from the two 
sides met on playing fields in Pyongyang and 
Seoul in matches they called “North-South Unifica- 
tion Soccer." This was the first time teams from 
these nations ever shared a playing field. After the 
games, the sports ministers agreed in principle to 
form a joint team for the 1992 Olympic Games. 

Although representatives of each side mouthed 
their usual demands of the other, the talks went fur- 
ther than any previous exchanges, and even 
resulted in further talks. In the past, the North al- 
ways refused to recognize the existence of a 
separate government in the South and had, there- 
fore, vehemently opposed the idea of two Koreas in 
the United Nations. However, in the spring of 1991, 
the North Koreans totally and unexpectedly 
reversed this stance and before the year’s end, 
membership in the U.N. of the two Koreas was a fait 
accompli. 

In December 1991, the North and South drew up 
a pact that promised reconciliation and nonaggres- 
sion; and they also agreed in principle to ban 
nuclear weapons from the Korean Peninsula. In 
January 1992, indicators hinted that a meeting 
between ROK president Roh Tae-u and DPRK 





president Kim |l-song would occur in the near fu- 
ture. There have never been presidential-level 
meetings of this nature in the 47 years of division. If 
this meeting comes off it could be the surest sign 
that the North is really serious about reconciliation 
talks. (As of this writing, no meeting has occurred.) 


Reasons for Change 


Why this apparent reversal of North Korean 
policy? A series of internal and external factors, un- 
doubtedly, influenced Kim ll-song. The rapid col- 
lapse of communism in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union, accompanied by improvement in su- 
perpower relations, isolated the DPRK even further. 
At the same time, these events strengthened the 
ROK’s position, as the new democratic common- 
wealth states of Eastern Europe established 
economic ties and diplomatic relations with 
democratic ROK. 

Furthermore, the phenomenal growth of the 
South’s economy certainly was a major factor in- 
fluencing this shift, as the former communist states 
sought to reform their corrupt economies. By early 
1990, the ROK had become one of the 10 largest 
trading countries in the world. Therefore, their im- 
portance as a source of investment capital and 
technology could not be ignored. 

While the South’s economy was soaring, the 
North's was in serious trouble. By the end of the 
1980's, the North’s economic growth rate was the 
lowest it had been in years. Because of energy and 
raw material shortages, industrial production had 
decreased, with factories operating below 50 per- 
cent of capacity. Agricultural production dropped 
drastically during the 1989-1991 growing season, 
forcing the North to import 800,000 tons of grain in 
1989. Foreign trade fell to a 6-year low with both ex- 
ports and imports decreasing significantly. The 
demise of the Soviet Union caused further 
shortages of oil, machinery, and grain because the 
Soviets accounted for nearly 60 percent of the 
North's total trade. 

In addition, over the years, the North had 
repeatedly failed to pay its debts and had refused 
to adhere to its trade agreements. The North’s bad 
credit rating, added to the economic problems of 
the newly independent states, inhibited and 
decreased their willingness to continue helping the 
DPRK. This intensified the North Koreans’ growing 
economic predicament to the point that they 
needed to reach out for help. 


Regional Influence 


The ROK’s economic successes were matched 
by ROK president Roh Tae-u’s foreign policy suc- 


cesses. In September 1990, when former Soviet 
President Gorbachev made his first official visit to 
the Korean peninsula, he visited the ROK, not his 
traditional ally, the DPRK. There are several 
reasons for this: 

The Soviet economy desperately needed an 
infusion of foreign capital and surely this was 
beyond the capabilities of a debtor nation like 
the DPRK. 

©) The visit was used to put pressure on the 
North to adopt a more conciliatory attitude 
toward the South. 

C1) It also was meant to show Soviet displeasure 
with the North. 

This visit quickly was followed by Soviet 
diplomatic recognition of the ROK. And in April 
1991, President Gorbachev made a second visit to 
Seoul, at which time Roh and Gorbachev “pledged 
joint efforts to encourage the North to open its 
doors." 

The ROK also achieved a measure of success 
with the People’s Republic of China (PRC), the 
DPRK’s other traditional ally. Although China did 
not normalize relations with the ROK, they did es- 
tablish reciprocal trade offices in each other’s capi- 
tals. 

While the ROK was achieving diplomatic suc- 
cesses among the world’s leading countries, the 
North was restricted to making very limited inroads. 
In May 1991, China assured the DPRK that it had 
“full support." This was an apparent gesture to 
reassure the North that the Chinese remained an 
ideological ally, even though at the same time 
China was expanding its ties with the ROK. 

The Chinese later tried to pressure the North into 
softening its isolationist policies and to make con- 
cessions toward the South. It was in the best inter- 
est of the PRC—as well as the other regional 
powers of Japan and USSR—to maintain stability 
on the Korean Peninsula. 

Over the years, the North had refused to normal- 
ize relations with Japan, as long as Japan recog- 
nized the South. In a reversal of this stance, the 
North initiated negotiations to normalize relations 
with Japan. Perhaps the North, at last, felt the pres- 
sures of its political and economic isolation. On the 
other hand, it may have simply been a signal to the 
Soviets that the DPRK could get along without 
them. 


Internal Strife 

Of course not all is wonderful and smooth in 
the ROK. Antigovernment demonstrations have 
grown in tempo and in violence. These have been 
typical of the problems developing democracies 
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face. However, the North viewed these demonstra- 
tions as "revolutionary" social problems. 

The North also has growing internal problems. 
Recent domestic campaigns have reemphasized 
the need to “strengthen chuch’e" and to have 
“hereditary succession to continue the revolution." 
Since 1973, Kim has been grooming his son, Kim 
Chong-il, to succeed him as president. In February 
1990, he publicly announced he would turn the 
government over to his son, but a few months later 
Kim was reelected to the presidency—an indication 
that he was not yet ready to relinquish power. Per- 
haps this was due to internal opposition to Kim 
Chong-il. 

Rumors indicate several attempts have been 
made on Kim Chong-il’s life and it is well known 
that some of his relatives and KPA leaders don't 
want him to succeed Kim. In an apparent move to 
solidify the succession, in 1990, Kim appointed his 
son to his first known government position as vice 
chairman, National Defense Committee. 
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"While the South’s 
economy was soaring, the 
North’s was in serious 
trouble. By the end of the 
1980’s, the North’s 
economic growth rate was 
the lowest it had been in 
years." 


The internal opposition to Kim Chong-il and his 
penchant for irrational actions could be a desta- 
bilizing factor should he succeed his father. Many 
outside observers have characterized Kim Chong-il 
as mentally unstable; and if one looks at some of 
the provocative incidents he either approved or 
planned, it would be easy to assume this. (He was 
involved with the 1976 "axe murder at Panmunjom, 
the 1983 Burma temple bombing, and the 1987 
destruction of KAL Flight 858.) Many believe that 
should Kim ll-song die before his son takes over, 
there would be a power struggle within the KWP. 
Should this happen, Kim Chong-il could very likely 
order the KPA to attack the South, thereby diverting 
attention from the North’s internal problems and 
solidifying his control. 


Deciding Factors 


Considering these factors, what are the chances 
for reconciliation between the two Korean govern- 
ments? In the near term, they will most likely not 
achieve any great strides. Each government will, 
undoubtedly, make some concessions to make 
sure the talks continue. The North has already sug- 
gested they downplay differences and emphasize 
common goals as a way to keep the dialogue flow- 
ing. The North dropped their repeated demands for 
an end to the annual U.S.-ROK TEAM SPIRIT Exer- 
cises, and, in 1991, the ROK announced suspen- 
sion of these exercises. 

These were great concessions by both sides, 
when you consider the hatred and animosity of the 
last 47 years. However, they are relatively insig- 
nificant compared to the major concessions that 
will be needed. The North has continued to expand 
its army and maintain its huge defense budget. The 
North will have to reverse this trend significantly 
before any real progress can be made. Yet, by the 
end of the 1990’s progress most likely will be 
made. The South’s soaring economy and the 








North’s economic de- 
pression and isolation 
will, undoubtedly, be 
the deciding factors. 

The North’s econ- 
omy desperately needs 
revamping and outside 
funding. North Koreans 
are showing increasing 
displeasure with the 
austerity programs they 
continually suffer, and 
the South can rectify 
the North’s economic 
ills. In late 1991, North 
Korean leaders sug- 
gested a duty free trade 
zone be established on 
the Tumen River near 
the point where the 
North Korean, Chinese, 
and Russian borders 
meet. The construction 
costs for the needed railways, 
roads, airports, and _ harbor 
facilities are estimated at over $30 
billion. North Korea, China, and 
Russia have the raw materials and 
labor resources, but they do not 
have the capital. Japan and the 
ROK have the investment capital, 
but the location and climate are 
less than ideal. 

The project's future rests on the 
willingness of South Korea and 
Japan to make the investment. 
This could be the tool the South 
needs to entice the North into serious dialogue. 
The stagnant economies of the DPRK, eastern 
PRC, and Russia would benefit greatly from in- 
creased trade and improved international connec- 
tions. An initial meeting among the concerned 
parties was held in Seoul in February, but no com- 
mitments were made to the project. 

Peace and reunification are in the best interest of 
both Koreas and the other regional players and will 
probably be achieved in the next decade. However, 
there are so many variables that could affect the 
outcome of the talks that an accurate timetable 
cannot be predicted. 

The biggest threat to reconciliation is the 
hereditary succession of Kim Chong-il. He has al- 
ways been irrational and unpredictable. Should his 
father die before he has fully taken control (he 
reportedly already controls about 70 percent of the 
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DPRK government) and solidified his position, in- 
stability will likely follow. Kim Chong-il will probably 
resist the reconciliation because he would have to 
relinquish power. 

However, the disparity between the two 
economies and the worsening of the North’s ail- 
ready bad economy will eventually bring the North 
to a serious negotiating position. In addition, The 
problems of a reunified Korea will parallel those 
being faced in Germany, but that is another 
problem entirely. 


John B. Oakley, a retired CW4, is a Northeast Asia instructor at 
the Threat Branch, Tactics Division, Department of Tactics, Intel- 
ligence, and Military Science. A HUMINT specialist, Oakley has a 
bachelor’s degree in geography (Asian studies) from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. He is currently working toward a master's 
degree in Oriental studies at the University of Arizona. He spent 
7 years in Korea and was a Korea analyst with DCSINT, DA, for 3 
years. 
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Disaster along the. 


Chongchon: 
Intelligence Breakdown 
in Korea a 


By Captain Michael E. Bigelow 


"No more Task Force Smiths" has become the 
watchword for the Army of the nineties. The phrase 
refers to an inexperienced, ill-prepared, and badly 
equipped American force that made a desperate 
effort to block the North Korean invasion into South 
Korea in June 1950. "Task Force Smith" has be- 
come synonymous with valiant men in an impos- 
sible situation: untrained and unprepared, facing a 
determined foe. Likewise, the Korean War provides 
a prime example of an intelligence system that was 
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unprepared when the Chinese surprised and 
defeated the Eighth U.S. Army along the 
Ch’ongch’on River in November 1950. 

Before November, however, American intel- 
ligence gathered large amounts of information on 
a potential Chinese intervention, but estimates of 
Chinese intentions were inconclusive and often 
contradictory. Preconceived notions, and perhaps 
arrogance, got in the way of clear analysis. In addi- 
tion, the Army had to rely on ill-prepared collection 
assets, and it understood little of the enemy. When 
the Chinese army attacked, it caught senior 
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American and U.N. leadership by surprise. 


G2s and their Sources 

In 1950, the principal actors in evaluating 
Chinese intentions were the Far East Command 
(FEC) and Eighth U.S. Army G2s. Major General 
Charles A. Willoughby, the FEC G2, had been 
General Douglas MacArthur's G2 since 1941. He 
had done a creditable, if uneven, job during the 
Pacific Campaign. Physically imposing with a fierce 
temper, he ran his section with an iron fist. Unques- 
tioningly loyal to his commander, Willoughby was 
among MacArthur's inner circle of advisors: To 
challenge the G2’s views was the same as chal- 
lenging MacArthur's. As a result, Willoughby’s es- 
timates had a strong influence on Korea’s 
intelligence community. 

Lieutenant Colonel James C. Tarkenton, the 
Eighth Army G2, especially felt this influence. As a 
34-year-old lieutenant colonel, Tarkenton was both 
junior and young for his position. Unlike Willough- 
by, he had little high-level intelligence experience. 
Instead, he had been a regimental S2 during World 
War Il. Still, Willoughby made him the Eighth Army 
G2 when the war broke out. In return, Tarkenton 
performed well in the fighting around Pusan in the 
summer of 1950. But despite his ability, the young 
G2 never was able to escape the sway of the FEC 
G2. 

Unfortunately, Willoughby and Tarkenton had no 
sure way to collect intelligence on Chinese inten- 
tions. At that time, America didn’t have Chinese lin- 
guists to intercept and read Chinese radio traffic. 
Nor were there any high-level spies in Peking. 
Without either HUMINT or SIGINT sources to judge 
Chinese intentions, the G2s relied on outward 
signs of intent, such as movement of troops and 
supplies. However, even this was difficult, since 4 
days after the war began, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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"As in World War Il, G2s 
got their most significant 
information from POWs 
and aerial photography. At 
least one Army-level 
intelligence officer rated 
prisoner interrogation as 
his best source." 


warned MacArthur to stay clear of the Soviet and 
Chinese borders. With limited organic sources, the 
G2s had to rely on outside sources.” 

The most important outside source was Chiang 
Kai-Shek’s government on the island of Formosa. 
There, Chinese Nationalists got information from 
their agents in mainiand China, and were able to 
provide a steady stream of reports to MacArthur's 
headquarters. These reports told of a massive 
Chinese troop buildup in Manchuria and North 
China throughout September and into October. Al- 
though, the reports contained a lot of wild and inac- 
curate information, they did provide Willoughby 
and the FEC useful intelligence on Chinese 
Capabilities. 

As in World War Il, G2s got their most significant 
information from POWs and aerial photography. At 
least one Army-level intelligence officer rated 
prisoner interrogation as his best source. In Oc- 
tober and November, POWs furnished direct indica- 
tions of a Chinese intervention. On the other hand, 
aerial reconnaissance did not. Early in the war, 
Army intelligence depended heavily on imagery. 
But its inability to look into China, coupled with 
technological and resource limitations, made it dif- 
ficult for aerial reconnaissance to track indications 
of a Chinese Communist Forces (CCF) interven- 
tion. 

During the critical 3-month period before the in- 
tervention, the collection resources available to Wil- 
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loughby and Tarkenton were uneven at best. With 
no SIGINT and little IMINT, they depended on 
HUMINT from Nationalist China and POW inter- 
rogation. Nevertheless, these two sources gave a 
clear picture of China’s capability to intervene, and 
interrogation yielded ample indication of China’s in- 
tention to intervene. Unfortunately, Tarkenton fol- 
lowed the lead of the FEC G2 and largely 
dismissed these sources. 


Too Late to Intervene 


Three days after the war started, Willoughby 
began to consider the possibility that China might 
intervene. On June 28, 1950, he reported that the 
Chinese might reinforce the North Koreans. 
Throughout the summer, as American and 
Republic of Korea (ROK) forces retreated south 
toward the port of Pusan, Willoughby reported a 
steady movement of CCF troops to northern China. 
By the end of August, FEC intelligence estimated 
Chinese strength at almost a quarter of a million 
men in Manchuria. Chinese reinforcements would 
have spelled disaster for the already hard-pressed 
and outnumbered allies in the Pusan Perimeter. 

When the Americans landed at Inchon, however, 
the situation changed dramatically. This bold, deep 
envelopment, along with a drive by U.N. forces in 
the south, shattered the overextended North 
Korean units and sent them retreating northward. 
The allies were confident and triumphant, and the 
threat of Chinese intervention seemed more remote 
than ever. In September, neither MacArthur nor Wil- 
loughby believed the CCF would get into the con- 
flict. Downplaying this possibility, the G2 told a 
visiting officer the Chinese would be sensible and 
Stay out of Korea. Likewise, his commander told the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff there were no indications of 
CCF entry into Korea.* 

However, in Peking, a week later, China’s Foreign 
Minister Chou En-Lai told the Indian ambassador 
that China would send troops to defend North 
Korea if the Americans crossed the 38th Parallel. 
Nevertheless, MacArthur, with U.S. and U.N. back- 
ing, sent troops into North Korea. Willoughby did 
not warn his commander that China might inter- 
vene. In fact, the G2 totally dismissed the 
likelihood. 

On October 14, in the FEC’s daily intelligence 
summary, Willoughby estimated the CCF had 9 ar- 
mies (each the size of an American corps) of 38 
divisions in Manchuria. He pointed out that 24 of 
those divisions were disposed along Yalu River 
crossing sites. But, while he acknowledged 
Chinese capability to reinforce North Korea, he dis- 
counted their threats to send troops across the 
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Yalu as “diplomatic blackmail." He added the 
Chinese "have decided against further expensive 
investment in a lost cause." 

MacArthur echoed these comments when he 
met with President Truman on Wake Island on Oc- 
tober 15. Asked what the chances were of Chinese 
interference, MacArthur said, “Very little." The 
general explained it was too late for them to inter- 
vene and now if they did, U.N. air forces would 
make it "the greatest slaughter.© Both MacArthur 
and his G2 shared the view that intervention now 
would be too costly for China: It would not come in 
the nearly finished war. 


The Chinese Strike 


While MacArthur and his G2 were rejecting the 
intervention notion, China began to send troops 
south into Korea. During the last 2 weeks of Oc- 
tober, the CCF sent between 180,000 and 228,000 
men across the Yalu River. From October 25 to 
November 6, these Chinese forces would attack 
the Eighth U.S. Army and bring its progress to a 
halt. 

As the Eighth Army continued its pursuit of the 
shattered North Korean Army, Tarkenton looked for 
evidence of a substantial enemy buildup. On Oc- 
tober 25, that evidence materialized when three 
captured Chinese soldiers admitted tev were part 
of a large Chinese force that had entered th> war. 
This was seconded by Major General Paik Su: Yup, 
an ROK divisional commander, who told his 
American corps commander that he faced "many, 
many Chinese*—at least a division. By this time, 
three Chinese armies began to maul the center and 
the right flank of the Eighth Army’s lines. However, 
when Colonel Percy Thompson, the | Corps G2, 
briefed the ist Cavalry Division’s advance party 
that they would face Chinese forces, his con- 
clusions were met with “disbelief and indifference." 

It wasn’t only 1st Cavalry Division officers who 
were skeptical. In an October 26 report, Tarkenton 
said Chinese POWs reported CCF reinforcements 
were helping to defend the border’s approaches; 
but, he said, there was no open intervention by 
China. Still, little by little, as new prisoners were 
taken, Tarkenton raised his estimates of Chinese 


"He also depended on 
aerial reconnaissance to 
detect massive 
movements of troops, 
which it didn’t." 





“Unfortunately, over the 
next 3 weeks, intelligence 
would greatly 
underestimate CCF 
strength in Korea and 
tragically misread 


Chinese intentions." 


involvement. On November 5, he reported 3 
Chinese divisions, about 27,000 men, in Korea. Un- 
fortunately, the G2 greatly underestimated the 
numbers of Chinese: By November, the CCF had 
180,000 men in 6 armies in Korea. 

There were several reasons why Tarkenton erred 
in his estimate. He was inexperienced and, possib- 
ly, overwhelmed by the task of trying to sift through 
over 2,500 intelligence items a week. He also 
depended on aerial reconnaissance to detect mas- 
sive movements of troops, which it didn’t. More like- 
ly, however, the FEC G2’s estimate of the situation 
‘unduly influenced" and ‘colored* Tarkenton’s 
analysis. 

During the last week of October, Willoughby con- 
tinued to dismiss any notion of a Chinese interven- 
tion. From October 25 until the end of the month, 
when U.N. forces were actually fighting the 
Chinese, the G2 still listed guerrilla operations 
above intervention in his list of predicted enemy 
courses of action. On October 27, he commented 
that reports of China’s entrance into the war were 
“based on POW reports and [were] unconfirmed 
and thereby unaccepted." He discounted ine 
prisoners as insignificant volunteers or stragglers. 
The next day, he returned to the position that it was 
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too late for the Chinese to intervene and that tacti- 
Cally ‘it would appear that the auspicious time for 
such [Chinese] intervention has long passed."” 


November Lull 


By November 2, Chinese soldiers smashed the II 
ROK Corps and stopped the Eighth Army’s ad- 
vance. Then, on November 6, they abruptly broke 
contact. This sudden withdrawal left American intel- 
ligence guessing: Had the Chinese simply made a 
face-saving attempt to stop U.N. forces? Were they 
falling back to defenses to protect the Yalu River 
power plants? Or did they intend to fully attack 
MacArthur's forces and defeat them? Unfortunately, 
over the next 3 weeks, intelligence would greatly 
underestimate CCF strength in Korea and tragically 
misread Chinese intentions. 

Before the Chinese broke off their attacks, Wil- 
loughby pointed out the potential for a large-scale 
Chinese offensive, but concluded there were only 
between 16,000 and 34,000 CCF troops in Korea. 
On the day the Chinese broke off their attacks, the 
FEC G2 raised his estimate of CCF troops in Korea 
to between 30,000 and 40,000. He calculated 
another 350,000 ground troops in Manchuria that 
could force the U.N. into defensive positions to the 
south. Three days later, Willoughby again raised 
his estimate to 77,000 Chinese in 12 divisions. In 
mid-November, he reported a potential threat to the 
X Corps on the eastern side of Korea, but made lit- 
tle comment on the Eighth Army’s front. Willoughby 
still did not have a clear picture of China’s strength 
and intentions.® 

Nor did Tarkenton have a clear picture of the 
enemy he faced; he continued to believe China 
wouldn't enter the war. Instead, after their attacks in 
late October, he believed the Chinese troops had 
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fallen back to defensive positions to protect power 
plants along the Yalu. By late November, Tarkenton 
considerably raised his estimate of CCF soldiers in 
Korea to 60,000. However, once the Chinese had 
broken contact in early November, the impact of 
their attack wore off. Despite daily references to a 
Chinese offensive potential from November 10 to 
24, concern over a full Chinese intervention 
tapered off. “In this connection," Roy E. Appleman, 
an Official historian of the Korean War, noted, "that 
the controlling Eighth Army viewpoint could scarce- 
ly avoid being influenced somewhat by that of the 
Far East Command, which seems to have been 
that China would not intervene with major forces."® 


An Entirely New War 


On November 24, MacArthur launched his 
*home-by-Christmas" offensive which was intended 
to unify Korea and end the war. On the eve of the 
new push, Willoughby still discounted the danger 
of a full-scale Chinese intervention. In fact, he ac- 
tually lowered his estimate of Chinese strength to a 
maximum of 70,000 and a minimum of 45,000. The 
G2 believed these troops were short of rations and 
that constant pressure from U.N. air and ground 
forces had depleted their ammunition. If the 
Chinese tried to stop the Eighth Army, they would 
be at a severe disadvantage. 

Unfortunately, Willoughby couldn't have been 
more wrong. He underestimated Chinese strength 
by three-quarters; instead, of 70,000, there were al- 
most 300,000 men. Although U.N. forces initialiy 
met little resistance, on November 25, the 180,000- 
man Chinese XIll Field Army unleashed a surprise 
attack on the Eighth Army’s right flank, smashing 
the Il ROK Corps. Outnumbered, the Eighth Army 
soon was overwhelmed by Chinese troops on its 
exposed flank and rear. The defeat became a rout 
and by the end of December, China’s army pushed 
the Eighth Army south of the 38th Parallel. As Mac- 
Arthur said to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, "We face an 
entirely new war..." 


What Went Wrong? 


There were many reasons for this defeat. 
Chinese military skill and prowess played a large 
role, as did tactical problems in the American Army. 
But, surely, the shock of an attack by an unexpec- 
tedly large body of troops was a significant factor in 
the rout. 

As with the defeat itself, no one cause produced 
the surprise. Certainly, the evidence was there. 
Tarkenton at Eighth Army and, especially, Willough- 
by at FEC had plenty of information on Chinese 
capabilities, as well as intentions. Unfortunately, 
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both G2s discounted much of it for two reasons: 
They had to rely on a flawed intelligence collection 
system, and they did not understand their enemy. 
Worse, Willoughby let preconceived ideas color his 
analysis. 

The intelligence community's lack of under- 
standing the CCF’s operational art was the founda- 
tion of misreading China’s intentions. The Far East 
Command didn’t recognize that the Chinese army 
was very different from the North Korean army, 
which was equipped by and fought like its Soviet 
suppliers. The CCF was an infantry army armed 
with mortars and light machine guns. Moving at 
night with superb march discipline, the CCF relied 
on infiltrations, feints, and withdrawals to lure the 
enemy deep into its trap. But instead of looking for 
these tactics, the Americans looked for a Soviet- 
style unremitting offensive. When the Chinese 
withdrew on November 6, Army intelligence mis- 
read the movements as a retreat. So the first 
Chinese offensive did exactly what it was meant to 
do: test enemy reaction, gain information, and most 
of all, bewilder its opponents. 

Besides tactical confusion, our ignorance of the 
enemy hurt the collection effort. When, in late Oc- 
tober and early November, Chinese prisoners 
spoke of the intervention, the G2s didn't accept the 
information because they didn’t think the Chinese 
enlisted soldier could possibly know about overall 
strategy. In the CCF, however, the men were told 
the details of the operation. Regrettably, the 
Americans were unable to confirm the POWs’ 
stories. ' 

In truth, our collection means were ill-prepared. 
With limited to no SIGINT, we had only HUMINT and 
IMINT; both of these assets were unprepared to 
handle anything like the Korean War. Unfortunately, 
after World War Il, the United States dismantled 
what had been a superb IMINT system. For 
economic reasons, the Air Force had stopped 
developing reconnaissance systems. As a result, 
neither the aircraft nor the cameras were able to 
support the mission. The Air Force didn’t have the 
capability to conduct night photo missions against 
an enemy that moved mostly right. Moreover, the 
Far East Air Force never had sufficient assets to 
adequately support the Eighth Army. The situation 
was so bad that S.L.A. Marshall, the noted combat 
historian, found that in November 1950 there would 
often be a 10-day delay between the time the 
Eighth Army requested aerial photography until 
they actually got the photographs. Even if the col- 
lection assets were available, both the Army and Air 
Force suffered from a severe shortage of photo in- 
terpreters. '° 





Although POW interrogation was a lucrative in- 
telligence source, it, too, suffered from lack of pre- 
hostility training. In June 1950, there were less than 
20 Korean linguists in the entire Army. The situation 
worsened when the Chinese got involved. Colonel 
James H. Polk, an FEC intelligence officer, noted 
that the FEC had no Mandarin Chinese linguists. In 
one case, a Chinese POW was interrogated using a 
Korean-speaking Japanese American and a 
Korean-Chinese linguist. '“ 

However, an improved collection effort might not 
have made the difference in divining Chinese inten- 
tions, since Willoughby often evaluated information 
in light of his preconceived notions. Throughout 
World War Il, Willoughby had the bad habit of su- 
perimposing his view of the situation onto the 
Japanese. Rather than trying to understand the 
enemy, he allowed his first impressions to shape 
his estimates. 

In 1950, Willoughby believed that since the 
Chinese hadn't intervened by late summer, when a 
few CCF divisions could have forced an American 
Dunkirk, they certainly wouldn't come in when the 
war was almost over, especially in the face of U.N. 
air power. This notion colored Willoughby’s es- 
timates. In late October, when captured Chinese 
soldiers told of a full-scale intervention, the FEC G2 
dismissed these reports as unconfirmed. Not even 
the first Chinese offensive changed Willoughby’s 
assessment of the situation. In fact, as late as 
November 15, he doubted that “if intending to inter- 
vene in Korea, [the Chinese] would wait until this 
late in the war." This analysis, no doubt, heavily in- 
fluenced Tarkenton at Eighth Army.'® 

All of this resulted in puzzling intelligence es- 
timates. Taken as a whole, the estimates indicated 
China’s capability and growing preparation to at- 
tack the Eighth Army, but were inconclusive as to 
China's intentions. For example, on November 15, 
Willoughby prioritized four courses of action the 
Chinese might pursue: 

1. Conduct offensive operations. 

2. Reinforce North Korea with communist forces 
from outside Korea. 

3. Conduct guerrilla operations. 

4. Conduct defensive operations. 

Yet, on November 25, the same day the Chinese 
began their offensive, Willoughby changed his 
priority of predicted enemy courses of action. He 
now placed enemy reinforcement from outside 
Korea first and the conduct of offensive operations 
second. However, in the same estimate, the G2 told 
MacArthur that there were “some indications" the 
CCF were withdrawing, "many indications" they will 
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defend reservoirs and power installations along the 
Yalu River, and “many reports" they plan to 
strengthen their forces now in Korea. Throughout 
October and December, intelligence estimates 
were too ambiguous to give a positive forecast. 
With vague readings from the intelligence com- 
munity, surprise was not far behind.'® 

In November 1950, the intelligence system of the 
Far East Command couldn't do what it was sup- 
posed to do: warn MacArthur and his senior com- 
manders of a Chinese offensive. The breakdown of 
our intelligence system serves as a grim reminder 
to today’s intelligence professionals of what hap- 
pens when we do not understand the enemy, and 
do not have well-trained and well-equipped collec- 
tion means. Moreover, it shows the folly of allowing 
pre-existing images to shape intelligence analysis. 
So, next time we hear "No More Task Force Smiths," 
we might do well to remember that 5 months after 
that unprepared task force was defeated, an army 
was defeated when its unprepared intelligence sys- 
tem broke down. 
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Peacekeeping: 


Our Least 
Understood 
Mission 


By Major Robert B. Adolph Jr. 


Peace with all nations, and the right 
which that gives us with respect to all 
nations, are our object. 
Thomas Jefferson, 1793 
It was only in the last half of this century that 
American political leaders advised the military that 
its primary mission was the preservation of peace. 
This concept evolved after many years of using our 
military might as a deterrent to the then rising 
Soviet threat. Now that the Soviet threat is some- 
what dissolved, deterrence can take its logical next 
step, that of peacekeeping. However, this is a rela- 
tively new role, and America’s professional military 
had always been purists—they thought of them- 
selves as warriors. The concept of deterrence, and 
especially peacekeeping, was foreign to the military 
mind. 

Still, in the Cold War Era, the threat was clear 
enough. America’s military was prepared to fight 
communism on all fronts. The idea of "contain- 
ment," the brainstorm of a highly regarded foreign 
service officer, George Kennan, became the 
nation’s strategic goal. The political gears in 
Washington shifted from tactical planning to 
nuclear strategic policy, and "bipolarity" was the 
catchword of the day. Of course, if deterrence 
failed, America’s military would be expected to 
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fight. But this option was secondary. 

The Korean Conflict taught us about the limits of 
military power, and the Vietnam War drove the point 
home with a vengeance. America discovered that 
communism was not monolithic, and that Korea, 
China, and Vietnam were not Soviet puppets. The 
newest catchword was “multipolarity‘—the per- 
ceived threat became much more than just a 
military one. Economics, politics, ethnicity, and na- 
tional and social issues mushroomed into 
prominence. The Soviet Union, in particular, was 
consumed with urgent domestic issues. They, too, 
learned the limits of power in Afghanistan. Smaller 
wars, Civil wars, insurgencies, and terrorism have 
all come to the forefront, and all mainly in and from 
the Third World. 


The Quest for Peace 


Slowly, quietly, and without much fanfare, the 
quest for long-term world peace gained ground. 
The United Nations established its Truce Super- 
vision Organization in 1948, following the first Arab- 
Israeli conflict. This organization had no historical 
antecedent. Peace as an issue had universal ap- 
peal, but no committed and organized world con- 
Stituency. The nation-state system, historically 
adversarial and competitive and based on self-in- 
terest, had never before placed a premium on mul- 
tinational supported peace efforts. 





This changed after World War Il. People realized 
that part of the blame for that conflict was the 
failure of the League of Nations. The newly created 
United Nations was unlike its predecessor in that 
member nations now shared a pan-national interest 
in maintaining peace. Occasionally, however, na- 
tional priorities still outweighed peaceful intentions. 


"Possibly, the most 
eloquent manifestation of 
our nation’s commitment 

to world peace and 

security is the image of 
our professional soldiers 
as peacekeepers." 


Remarkably, in 1988, the Nobel Peace Prize 
was awarded to the U.N. peacekeepers. They dem- 
onstrate how far the community of nations has 
come toward supporting peace. Comprised of 
military professionals from diverse national back- 
grounds, warriors trained in the art and science of 
warfare, these individuals, nonetheless, represent 
mankind's desire for peace. 

For many of our warrior purists, peacekeeping is 
hardly a military mission. This is particularly true in 
the wake of Operation Desert Storm. Soldiers are 
often ill at ease in a quasi-political-diplomatic arena 
where there are few clear-cut objectives, no recog- 
nizable enemy, and no glory. This is a nontradition- 
al mission soldiers seldom clearly understand. 
Aside from risking life and limb, the soldier's role in 
peacekeeping is largely symbolic. Yet, there are 
some contradictions here worth examining. 


The Armed Forces Role 


What is the role of the armed forces in this con- 
text? Is it the conduct of war or the preservation of 
peace? To accomplish the latter you must have the 
organizational capability to do the former. Our 
military must maintain its capability to effectively 
engage in warfighting. But, | believe, it is equally 
important to actively engage in peacekeeping. 

Robert S. McNamara, while serving as Secretary 
of Defense in 1966, saw the issue in this light: "The 
plain truth is the day is coming when no single na- 
tion, however powerful, can undertake by itself to 
keep the peace outside its borders. Regional and 
international organizations for peacekeeping pur- 
poses are as yet rudimentary; but they must grow 
in experience and be strengthened by deliberate 
and practical cooperative action." The United Na- 
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tions has grown in experience. Today, U.N.-spon- 
sored peacekeepers serve in the Middle East, 
Africa, Southwest Asia, Southeast Asia, South 
America, and Eastern Europe. 

The United States should expand its proactive 
peacekeeping role. This is particularly true now that 
the former Soviet Union is preoccupied with 
domestic economic and ethnic problems. In 
today’s military doctrine, peacekeeping formulas 
are found under low-intensity conflict (LIC)—per- 
haps because peacekeeping defies conventional 
military thought and theory. Although the mission is 
primarily diplomatic, it is not associated with our 
State Department, and for good reason. 

The foreign service doesn't train its officers to 
evaluate the military capabilities of former an- 
tagonists. Foreign service officers aren't qualified to 
project a military force’s intentions and readiness, 
or to determine if they are aggressive or defensive. 
Foreign service officers aren't prepared for ex- 
tended field operations or life in isolated outposts 
like the Sinai Desert or along the Golan Heights. 
Only soldiers have the needed skills and expertise 
and the will to endure such hardships, while risking 
their lives. Since 1948, 745 U.N. soldiers have died 
while serving the cause of peace. Some of those 
were Americans. 

Obviously, peacekeeping is not a traditional 
military venture. And, because of its complexity, it 
doesn't capture America’s imagination. However, 
from a strategic, psychological, and moral perspec- 
tive, peacekeeping should be of paramount impor- 
tance to our leaders in the post-Cold War period. 

“Peace” is one of only a few words that translates 
with universal appeal in all languages. Peace is the 
fervent desire of people all over the globe. Does 
this mean peace at any price? Certainly not. 
However, relative peace within a democratic 
framework is a reachable goal. This is particularly 
true today as the world watches the halting steps of 
the Commonwealth of Independent States toward 
democratic freedoms. 

As the likelihood of superpower conflict recedes, 
many regional conflicts continue unabated. By 
necessity, our military is going to become more 
politicized. Possibly, the most eloquent manifesta- 
tion of our nation’s commitment to world peace and 
security is the image of our professional soldiers as 
peacekeepers. 


The U.N. Role 

Some Americans may view the United Nations 
as impotent. However, beyond U.S. borders, it is 
often seen as a savior. For many small nations, the 
United Nations is an equalizer in negotiations with 
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their more powerful neighbors. Currently, the 
United Nations is the only international body able 
to mediate Third World disputes. America must not 
only support peacekeeping operations, but should 
“up the ante" and make world peace a national 
priority. 

As former President Richard M. Nixon pointed 
out in 1971, "It is not enough just to be for peace. 
The point is what can we do about it." A few years 
ago, the United States, working with the United Na- 
tions, played a key role in negotiations between 
South Africa, Cuba, and Angola. The result of these 
negotiations was the establishment of the inde- 
pendent nation of Namibia. The United Nations 
also gave President Bush the support he needed to 
bring Saddam Hussein to heel in the Persian Gulf. 
The United Nations is the center stage from which 
the United States can lead the peacekeeping effort. 

Limited peacekeeping operations are sometimes 
conducted without the United Nations. For ex- 
ample, at the present time, the Multinational 
Peacekeeping and Observer Force is arrayed in the 
Sinai Desert between Israel and Egypt. This force 
emerged from the Camp David Accords which the 
United States brokered. In addition, both the Arab 
League and the Organization of American States 
have attempted to keep peace between warring 
factions. Nevertheless, the United Nations is the 
only organization with the international legitimacy 
to conduct these activities with any reasonable 
hope of success. 

Military officers from dozens of nations work side 
by side in the Middle East while serving with the 
U.N. Truce Supervision Organization. Could this be 
the precursor of future combined efforts to estab- 
lish peace as the global norm? We must work with 
the new Commonwealth of Independent States 
toward this end. Activities such as the jointly spon- 
sored Arab-israeli peace conference have set the 
precedent for mutual trust and constructive action. 


The U.S. Proactive Role 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt saw the problem 
clearly in 1937 when he pointed out: "The will for 
peace on the part of peace-loving nations must ex- 
press itself to the end that nations that may be 
tempted to violate their agreements and the rights 
of others will desist from such a course. There must 
be positive endeavors to preserve peace." There is 
no more positive endeavor than to engage actively 
in peacekeeping. 

There are also moral imperatives that should 
drive America’s expanding peacekeeping role. 
They are the democratic principles we have always 
espoused as a nation, but have had difficulty put- 
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ting into practice internationally. Obstacles to 
peace have not totally disappeared. They're now 
mainly economic, political, and psychological. Of 
the three, the psychological component is most 
often overlooked, yet, it well may be the most im- 
portant. 

In the age of symbols, the peace symbol may be 
the most powerful of all. Peace is first among 
equals. After peace is established, political 
dialogue is possible to work toward the general 
welfare. U.S. peacekeeping efforts will prove to be 
the most powerful tool to bring about global peace. 
It may not happen in our lifetime, but it is a goal 
worthy of committed pursuit. A proactive approach 
will place America at the forefront of this pursuit. 

President Bush’s call for a "new world order* 
gives the American military a leading role beyond 
its traditional missions. Peacekeeping may become 
the chief occupation of the U.S. armed forces. If it’s 
true that our military’s responsibility is peace, then 
expanding our role in a global peacekeeping effort 
is a moral imperative for the world’s most powerful 
democracy. 


A Short Peacekeeping Course 


Peacekeeping operations require the consent 
and support of all parties engaged in the conflict. A 
portion of the international community must recog- 
nize the legitimacy of the peacekeeping effort. 

O The demands of the mission mandate must 

be both clear and realistic. 

O The peacekeepers must have enough 
freedom of movement to perform their man- 
dated function. 

There must be a clear-cut command, control, 
and communications system established. 
The peacekeeping forces or observers must 
be impartial. 

United States support to peacekeeping is 
authorized by the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961. 

The United States participates in U.N. 
peacekeeping by virtue of the United Nations 
Participation Act of 1945 and Executive Order 
10206, Support of Peaceful Settlements of 
Disputes. 
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Enviro-Terrorism: 


SARA Title Ill and Its Impact on National Security 


By Captain Kevin M. Walker, ARNG 


On February 4, 1991, six pipe bombs were found 
on chemical tanks just 5 miles from the Norfolk 
Naval Base at the Allied Terminals, Inc. facility on 
the Elizabeth River.’ Fortunately, the timers on the 
bombs failed, and explosive ordnance personnel 
were able to remove and neutralize the devices 
without incident. 

This act of enviro-terrorism marks the first at- 
tempt at deliberate sabotage to a major chemical 
facility in the United States. Investigators con- 
cluded the devices were not the work of trained ter- 
rorists. Had they been, the devices probably would 
not have failed and would have caused great 
destruction. Enviro-terrorism is the weapon of the 
future. We must anticipate more of these acts, and 
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be prepared either to prevent them when we can or 
to respond decisively. 

Statutes relating to enviro-terrorism, such as 
Community Right to Know laws, have opened the 
flood gates to information about locations, types, 
and quantities of chemicals used and stored in the 
United States. This article attempts to inform the in- 
telligence community of the existence of these laws 
and how they operate, types of information avail- 
able, and possible uses of the data by terrorists 
and hostile intelligence collectors. 


Overview of SARA Title III 

The disastrous release of toxic substances at 
Union Carbide plants in Bhopal, India, and Institute, 
West Virginia, created a ground swell of concern in 
communities bordering industrial chemical opera- 
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tions. In response to these concerns, the Super- 
fund Amendments and Reauthorization Act (SARA) 
was established in 1986 to ensure industrial chemi- 
cal safety. (Superfund is the federal clean-up 
program for abandoned hazardous waste sites.) 

SARA is composed of three titles, or chapters. 
Titles | and ll deal with administration and ap- 
propriations. Title Ill created a free-standing piece 
of legislation known as the Emergency Planning 
and Community Right to Know Act (EPCRA). This 
legislation is one of the most important develop- 
ments in environmental regulation. 

EPCRA provides the framework for facilities to 
report what kind and how much dangerous chemi- 
cals they use and store. Regulators provide lists 
identifying those substances that require reporting. 
EPCRA requires that states form local emergency 
planning committees. These committees, along 
with local fire departments, Get most of the reports 
this law generates. EPCRA provides local agencies, 
emergency response personnei, and citizens the 
information they need to deal with chemical 
hazards. 

Unfortunately, the law also gives environmental 
activists and criminal or political operatives access 
to the same data on the production, storage, and 
use of hazardous chemicals in American industry. 

Three sections of EPCRA, Sections 311, 312, 
and 313, require reports that contain significant in- 
telligence data. Section 311 requires a facility to 
provide Materiel Safety Data Sheets (MSDSs) to 
state and local agencies for all hazardous chemi- 
cals* and for chemicals the statutes term "extreme- 
ly hazardous substances."* These data sheets 
define the technical and health effects for a par- 
ticular chemical or mixture. Facilities must report 
this data to the Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA). Usually, Section 311 requires a one-time 
report. However, a facility must file MSDSs each 
time it exceeds EPA guidelines as to how much 
hazardous chemical can be stored and used and 
how long it can be stored. 

Sections 312 and 313 reports contain most of 
the intelligence information. Under Section 312, 
facilities must report annually to state and local 
agencies their hazardous chemical inventories. 
These reports include maximum amount on site at 
any one time, daily average, location, chemical or 
common name, manner of storage, and the nature 
of the hazard.* Section 312 reports also contain 
maps, plans, or diagrams of the facility, showing 
exact storage locations. Under Section 313, 
facilities must report annually routine toxic chemical 
releases and the effectiveness of the industrial 
waste treatment process used. 
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“The impact of even a 
small, deliberate release 
of hazardous materials 
can be very devastating." 


SARA’s Impact on National Security 
What does all this mean to the MI professional? 
Essentially, there are two major areas of concern: 
terrorism and technical intelligence. Remember, 
any person or organization can get information 
from these reports about the type of business, 
location (latitude and longitude), and how efficient 
the waste treatment process was. MI professionals 
need to know how this information can impact 
operations security at a military installation or a 
Civilian facility that supports military operations. 
Federal facilities are currently exempt from man- 
datory compliance with SARA Sections 312 and 
313.° However, the EPA encourages voluntary com- 
pliance. In late 1990, | did a survey to find out what 
kind of EPA data was on file at three facilities in 
New York: Scotia Naval Depot, Stratton Army Na- 
tional Guard Base, and Waterviiet Arsenal. Of the 
three, Watervliet Arsenal was the only facility whose 
files indicate they report according to SARA report- 
ing requirements. Their files identified two chemi- 
cals: 12,000 pounds of Sulfur Dioxide gas and 
99,000 pounds of liquid Sulfuric Acid.® Also on file 
was information on transportation routes and a 
map of the arsenal and the surrounding area. 
Here’s an example of how SARA data can be 
misused. Since sulfuric acid is extremely toxic, the 
information that 100,000 pounds were stored at the 
Waterviiet Arsenal could have been used to disrupt 
the production of mortar, cannon, and gun barrels 
at the only facility in the country that does this. 
Terrorism is the most obvious misuse of SARA 
information. The impact of even a small, deliberate 
release of hazardous materials can be very devas- 
tating very quickly. For instance, “[i]n 1984, it took 
emergency workers one and a half hours to 
evacuate 500 students from a school next to FMC 
Corporation after methyl isocyanate leaked from 
that upstate New York plant. The chemical cloud 
took less than a minute to enter the school, which 
was 500 yards away.” 





The speed and destructive power of chemical 
accidents make an excellent terrorist weapon, 
either as a main target or as a cover-up for other 
concurrent operations. Interestingly, the chemical 
released in the FMC incident was the same 
released on December 3, 1984, at Bhopal, India, 
killing over 3,400 people and injuring more than 
200,000.° 

Technical intelligence is the other major area of 
concern. Technical intelligence personnel compile 
data on the sophistication and efficiency of a 
manufacturing process. Data that threat intel- 
ligence agencies or competing foreign and domes- 
tic companies? compile can be used to evaluate 
the industrial base. This data can also be used in 
reverse engineering. This is the process of produc- 
ing an item from data gathered from the finished 
product rather than the product's designs. Reverse 
engineering is workable for many industrial opera- 
tions worldwide.'® The ability to predict industrial 
efficiency has economic, political, and strategic im- 
plications. 


The Future 

Experts predict an increase in domestic terrorist 
incidents.'' Events in the Persian Gulf, including 
Saddam Hussein's deliberate release of crude oil 
into the gulf, teach us to anticipate an increase in 
terrorist activities, especially environmental ter- 
rorism. 

There are three things we can do to reduce our 
vulnerability to the misuse of SARA data. First, we 
need to inform Mi and security personnel of the ex- 
istence and function of SARA, as well as other en- 
vironmental regulations. Through understanding, 
we can counteract any adverse impact of these 
regulations. 

Second, we can reduce our vulnerability by im- 
proving our industrial operations. Some of the ways 
to do this include— 

C) Just In time manufacturing—closely manag- 
ing inventories to reduce amount and time- 
on-site of stockpiled materials. 

C) Statistical process controt—producing sig- 
nificant process improvements through con- 
trol of process variation. 

() Material substitution and redesign—reducing 
the volume and toxicity of the materials in- 
dustry uses, thus reducing a facility's status 
as a lucrative target. 

Third, we must see that any potential target is 
‘hardened, both in a physical sense and a 
philosophical sense, by using operations security 
and maintaining an alert work force. By doing this, 
particularly at facilities traditionally not terrorist tar- 


gets, we can provide a safer working environment. 

Future wars won't be fought for politics and 
ideology as much as for control of scarce resour- 
ces: water, energy, and food. The key to worid 
security is protecting our resources by safeguard- 
ing the environment. We must support our 
lawmakers’ efforts to protect the environment 
through reasonabie regulation. We must also un- 
derstand the total impact of such regulations, not 
only what they were intended to do but also how 
they can be misused by potential adversaries. 
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The Army Foreign 
Language Problem: 
strategies 

for Solution 


By Garry L. Smith 


uring DESERT STORM, Arabic linguists were 

worth their weight in Dinars. That is, if you 
could find them, and, when found, if they could 
perform their combat roles in Arabic. These are 
the two halves of a very complex Army foreign 
language problem: task performance in foreign 
languages, and the availability of MI linguists. 
Some say this problem is serious enough to have 
kept MI from being all that it could have been in 
three recent conflicts. 


Task Performance in 
Foreign Languages 

Only two Army MOSs—interrogation and voice 
intercept—require a foreign language to hold the 
MOS. Other MOSs may require a foreign language 
for a particular assignment, but not for the MOS it- 
self. 

We often hear the compiaint that there’s no way 
to test whether interrogators and voice intercept 
specialists can perform their unit’s Mission Essen- 
tial Tasks List (METL) in foreign languages. Al- 
though, we test individual linguists, we don’t have a 
test that can tell us if interrogators and voice inter- 
cept specialists, working as members of a team, 
can perform their combat roles in Arabic or any 
other language. 

At the Joint Readiness Training Center (JRTC) 
recently, exercise intelligence controllers evaluated 
an interrogation section as it interrogated in a 
foreign language. This evaluation was part of an ex- 
periment to find out whether it would be practical to 
set up foreign language play at JRTC. In fact, the 
interrogators said this was the first time they had 
used their foreign language in an exercise. 

As part of the evaluation, controllers periodically 
inserted into the rotation nine language qualified 
role players, one of whom was a native speaker. At 
the end of the rotation, the role players evaluated 
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the section’s job-specific linguistic skills. Their 
opinion was that, overall, the section could only 
marginally perform its mission in its foreign lan- 
guage without using interpreters. However, accord- 
ing to the native speakers, the individual inter- 
rogator’s language skills varied from fully mission 
Capable to unable to perform individual interroga- 
tion tasks to standard in the foreign language. 

There’s very little research on MI linguists’ ability 
to perform individual intelligence tasks in foreign 
languages, sO we can only speculate. However, | 
believe if such research were conducted, results 
would match what the role players came up with: 
overall, marginally mission capable; but showing a 
wide variance in the ability of individual soldiers to 
perform in the foreign language. 

In DESERT STORM, | watched Arabic speaking 
interrogators doing their jobs. Some were out- 
standing: linguistically capable of performing their 
combat missions in Arabic. Some, quite frankly, 
didn’t do weil at all. In fact, It was apparent their 
chain of command didn’t know their capabilities 
until they were already committed to a combat mis- 
sion. | suspect the interrogators’ units were aware 
of their proficiency test scores and had an idea of 
how well they could perform other soldier tasks. 
But the essential question of whether they could do 
their combat jobs in Arabic had obviously not been 
asked until they were required to do them “for real." 





Availability of Mi Linguists 


Another part of the problem we seldom con- 
sider, but which already has had significant impact 
on combat operations, occurs in CONUS. MI units 
are uSually assigned only one foreign language. 
This language may or may not match an Mi unit’s 
contingency combat missions. FORSCOM started 
this years ago to enhance language training in Ml 
units. Before that, each unit had a variety of lan- 
guages, but the result was a language training 
nightmare. 


"An MI unit that deploys 
with the wrong language 
mix has its HUMINT and 
SIGINT capabilities 
degraded before the first 
shot is fired. " 


Although it simplified language training, having 
only one language in each MI unit means the unit 
probably doesn’t have the language mix to perform 
its METL in wartime. Consequently, an MI unit that 
deploys with the wrong language mix has its 
HUMINT and SIGINT capabilities degraded before 
the first shot is fired. We've tried to overcome this 
by using foreign national interpreters, interrogators, 
Cl agents, and voice intercept specialists, although 
using the latter is more difficult. 

Even if we work foreign national interpreters into 
tactical HUMINT and SIGINT missions, as we did in 
DESERT STORM, those interpreters are not 
American. As a result, an important concept of 
having American “eyes and ears" verifying reported 
information is severely degraded. In any case, we 
should only use foreign interpreters as a last resort. 
Any doctrine that requires using foreign inter- 
preters as standard operational procedure, in my 
opinion, is faulty. 

In the past, FORSCOM intelligence officers 
theorized that, in the event of war, a process called 
“cross leveling’ would correct the language mix 
problem. This was an official FORSCOM 
euphemism describing a linguistic juggling act that 
would occur before CONUS-based M! units 
deployed to a combat zone. Essentially, we would 
move language qualified intelligence specialists 
from unit to unit to get the right combat language 
mix just before deployment. 

However, the cold hard facts are that, for the 
most part, the Army went to war three times recent- 
ly without using cross leveling. As a matter of fact, 


when MI units go to war, they take the linguists they 
have, whether it’s the right language mix or not. Ex- 
amples of MI units with the wrong language mix for 
combat are numerous, and in some cases would 
be comical if they weren't so serious. 


Matching Wartime 
Contingency Plans 

Another significant aspect of the foreign lan- 
guage problem surfaced recently. At JRTC, many 
MI units don’t have languages that match LIC 
contingency plans of the light infantry brigade 
task forces they support. Considering that each 
language qualified interrogator and voice inter- 
cept specialist in those units cost in excess of 
$100,000 to train, taxpayers are paying a lot of 
money for language skills that may never be used. 

Some military units do have linguists whose lan- 
guages match the wartime contingency plans of 
the combat units they support. For example, all the 
linguists in one Mi battalion deployed to DESERT 
STORM spoke Arabic, which fit perfectly with their 
mission. However, if that battalion were to deploy to 
an area where Arabic isn’t spoken, its capability to 
perform the METL would be diminished or nonex- 
istent. 


Solutions 

| believe there are specific strategies that could 
solve much of the Army’s foreign language 
problem. First and foremost, we must protect 
foreign language proficiency pay from budget cuts. 
The difference between when there was no 
proficiency pay and now is like night and day. 
However, proficiency pay isn’t the total answer, be- 
cause more needs to be done te enhance in- 
dividual language proficiency. But without pro- 
ficiency pay there would be little language main- 
tenance in tactical units. 


"First and foremost, we 
must protect foreign 
language proficiency pay 
from budget cuts." 


Second, the present foreign language distribu- 
tion system will never work well because units have 
many combat contingency missions requiring 
several languages. As a solution, | suggest that 
most language-qualified interrogators and voice in- 
tercept specialists, who aren't performing a real- 
world mission or are deployed in forward-based 
units, be pulled out of MI units supporting combat 
units. We should place them in a CONUS-based 
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linguist brigade or in a deployed theater-level lin- 
guist battalion. 

In wartime, we should send linguists in the cor- 
rect language mixes from a CONUS brigade to 
either deploying MI units or to a deployed theater 
linguist battalion. The logical place to put a 
CONUS-based linguist brigade is Fort Ord, Califor- 
nia (even though units there are being deacti- 
vated). Linguists would have direct access to 
Defense Language Institute (DLI) training facilities 
at Monterey Presidio. 

And finally, assigning most language qualified 
intelligence specialists to a CONUS linguist brigade 
or a deployed theater-level battalion would relieve 
another part of the problem. DLI can’t possibly fill 
all the needs of Active and Reserve MI units be- 
cause of the huge numbers of language qualified 
intelligence specialists the TOE requires. Having 
most active duty linguists in a linguist brigade 
would create a pooling effect. We would need 
fewer linguists since they would deploy only when 
a mission required it. 

A deployed theater-level linguist battalion would 
have worked well in DESERT STORM. But MI was 
chronically short of Arabic language qualified inter- 
rogators and voice intercept specialists. If most 
Arabic language qualified intelligence specialists 
were at the USCENTCOM level in a linguist bat- 
talion, we could have assessed theater language 
requirements and placed Arabic linguists where we 
needed them. Because of pooling, we would have 
needed fewer Arabic linguists. 

Pooling would have helped during DESERT 
SHIELD. Then, many Arabic linguists were over- 
worked, while others were underemployed. A case 
in point: One MI unit had a limited number of Arabic 
linguists, and an overwhelming Arabic language re- 
quirement. On the other hand, some MI units had 
fewer requirements, but relatively large numbers of 
Arabic linguists. 

CENTCOM intelligence officers, with tasking 
authority over a linguist battalion, could have ad- 
justed the linguist imbalance. Instead, the MI unit 
had to constantly get more Arabic linguists from 
other units through the “back door." The MI unit 
eventually lost ail the linguists it had borrowed in 
the space of 1 week because it did not control 
them. However, the MI unit’s extensive language 
requirements remained right up until the last day of 
DESERT STORM. 

Even if there were a theater-level linguist bat- 
talion assigned to USCENTCOM, the MI unit might 
have lost its Arabic linguists anyway. It’s conceiv- 
able that USCENTCOM intelligence officers would 
have evaluated the overall battle situation and 
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determined these linguists could be better used 
elsewhere. However, at least officers could make 
conscious decisions as to where the linguists were 
actually needed. As it was, in most instances we 
based our deployment of Arabic linguists almost 
entirely on MI unit TOEs developed years earlier. 


"We must always make 
sure language qualified 
soldiers don’t become 
complacent and forget 
their wartime roles." 


When | present a case for a CONUS-based lin- 
guist brigade or theater-level linguist battalions, | 
usually get the comment that language qualified in- 
telligence specialists in such a unit would become 
prima donas, unfit for operating at the tactical level. 
| doubt this would happen. Nevertheless, we must 
always make sure language qualified soldiers don’t 
become complacent and forget their wartime roles. 

Indeed, if these soldiers got the proper training 
and motivation, they would probably become more 
proficient in combat units. And, linguistically, they 
would be better prepared because of the greater 
availability of language training. As for tactical train- 
ing, we frequently could send interrogators and 
signal intercept specialists to support division exer- 
cises. For example, an MI battalion commander 
could request his TOE complement of language 
qualified interrogators and voice intercept spec- 
ialists to perform his METL in support of a division 
exercise. 

Another comment | hear is that pulling linguists 
out of tactical MI units would leave them without a 
focal point of expertise in those specialties. Also, 
the burden of performing important functions such 
as equipment maintenance that supports those ab- 
sent language qualified specialists would fall on 
soldiers who do not use the equipment in war. | 
totally agree. Pulling all interrogators and voice in- 
tercept specialists out of MI units is a mistake. We 
should keep some interrogators and voice inter- 
cept specialists in each MI unit. 

Perhaps we could use specialists who have had 
difficulty reaching mandated proficiency levels in a 
tactical MI unit, and we could assign those who 
show a real aptitude for languages to a strategic 
linguist brigade or a theater linguist battalion. 

The Army now has what amounts to a linguist 
brigade in Army Reserve Components—the 300th 
MI Brigade in Salt Lake City. A linguist brigade in 

(Continued on page 47) 





By Captain Steven J. Martin 


The late morning fog on August 30 did not dampen 
the high spirits in General William Lord Howe's 
headquarters on Long Island. Three days earlier, 
the British army decisively defeated the American 
rebels, forcing them back to an untenable position 
on Brooklyn Heights. All that remained for the 
British to do was to conduct a simple siege, and 
they would be in control of Brooklyn, Manhattan, 
and New York’s strategic harbor. 

A victory in New York was important to Howe, 
and would vindicate recent British defeats at 
Bunker Hill and Charleston. Surely, thought Howe, 
undisputed British control of such a strategic loca- 
tion as New York would convince the rebels to 
recant their independence declaration and seek a 
peaceful resolution to the conflict. The king em- 
powered Howe to grant pardons to all who agreed 
to put down their arms. It seemed to Howe the end 
of the war was close at hand. 

The lighthearted atmosphere quickly changed, 
however, when British patrols reported they could 
not locate the American forces in the thick fog. It 
was apparent the Americans had shifted their posi- 
tions during the evening. After several hours, the 
actual situation became clear: Amazingly, the entire 
American Army of 8,000 men and 26 cannon had 
escaped across the British-controlled East River to 
Manhattan without a single British soldier or sailor 
being aware of it. 

The implications of this event were clear to all: 
The Colonial Army was still intact and in the field. 
The rebels would not likely sue for peace now. And 
the war would continue. Dejectedly, Howe turned 
his attention to the problems of securing Manhat- 
tan and trapping the rebel army again. 

The Battle of Long Island, on August 27, 1776, 
was the first general action of the American Revolu- 
tion." It pitted a poorly trained American coalition of 
regular, state, and local troops against the largest 
expeditionary force the British Empire had ever 
fielded. The successful American withdrawal extri- 
cated the Colonies from a desperate situation—one 
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in which the British arguably came the closest to 
achieving victory in the war. 

Intelligence successes and failures loom large 
on both sides in this battle. This article reviews 
Long Island in terms of these successes and 
failures, most of which are still applicable today. 


Planning the Defense 

General Washington realized from the outset 
that defending Manhattan would be difficult. He 
preferred not to defend the city at all, so difficult 
and risky was the mission, but the Continental Con- 
gress ordered him to do so for political reasons.” 
He determined it would be impossible to defend 
the miles of coast with less than 20,000 men. So he 
chose to fortify critical areas, such as New York City 
(which consisted of several hundred buildings on 
Manhattan's southern tip); the lone bridge connect- 
ing Manhattan to the mainland on the island’s north 
end, Governors Island; New Jersey; and Long Is- 
land. 

The key to the whole defense was Brooklyn 
Heights on Long Island. The Heights commanded 
Manhattan as well as the water approaches around 
it. Even with their navy, the British could neither 
hold New York nor use its harbor without taking 
Brooklyn Heights.° Washington placed a large 
force, second only to the main defense, in New 
York on the Heights under the command of 
Nathaneal Greene, his most able general. 

Greene immediately began constructing 
earthworks on the east side of Brooklyn Heights. 
Entrenchments, including three forts and two 
redoubts, soon stretched over a mile from Wal- 
labout Bay to Gowanus Creek. Behind this line he 
emplaced more entrenchments, two more forts, 
and another redoubt to guard against an am- 
phibious assault. 

The earthworks were formidable, but Greene 
realized they would not hold up to a determined 
British assault. South of Brooklyn there was a 
heavily forested ridge which ran for 6 miles, called 
the Heights of Guana. There were only four passes 
through these heights and Greene felt his militia 
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would be well suited to defend them. Accordingly, 
he asked for and received 3,000 additional soldiers 
to man these woods. In doing so, Greene hoped to 
further delay, wear down, and demoralize the 
British before any attack on Brooklyn. 


Faulty Analysis 


Although it was a good plan, the American ter- 
rain analysis was flawed. While it was true the 
Heights of Guana was very good defensive terrain, 
it was simply too long for the meager number of 
troops Greene could commit to its defense. Greene 
expected 3,000 men to defend over 6 miles of 
heavily-wooded ridge line against 30,000 British 
regulars. In addition, Greene chose to leave his 
eastern flank “hanging in the air," thinking it was too 
far for the British to advance around.* We will see 
that this assumption was incorrect and the decision 
to defend along the Heights of Guana set the stage 
for the coming American defeat. 

Meanwhile, on July 2, the British landed on 
Staten Isiand. There, they rested and received 
reports from Loyalists concerning American dis- 
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positions. New York's large population of Tories 
welcomed the British presence and reported 
regularly to Howe. They reported that the rebels 
were deployed entirely within their entrenchments 
on Brooklyn Heights. Remembering what hap- 
pened when British soldiers assaulted dug-in 
Americans at Bunker Hill, Howe chose to besiege 
the rebels instead of attacking.° 

This time, however, the Tories gave Howe inac- 
curate information. The rebels had, in fact, a sub- 
stantial force outside their lines on the Heights of 
Guana. So, with flawed reports in front of him, 
Howe constructed a flawed scheme of maneuver. 
He decided to give Charles Lord Cornwallis the 
mission to rapidly advance to Brooklyn and contain 
the Americans until the British main body closed 
and began siege operations. This misguided 
course of action would take the British several days 
to overcome. 


British Land at Gravesend 


The British landed unopposed on August 22 at 
Gravesend. About 200 Connecticut militia observed 
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the landing and quickly withdrew to the heights of 
Guana, burning crops and scattering livestock as 
they went. Cornwallis quickly advanced, took the 
village of Flatbush, and moved on to the Heights of 
Guana. There, the advanced guard was surprised 
and stopped by Americans guarding the Bedford 
Pass. Cornwallis withdrew in good order to Flat- 
bush and waited for Howe to reinforce him.® 

Howe realized he could not invade Brooklyn 
Heights as he had planned. He decided to land his 
entire army of 30,000 soldiers and conduct recon- 
naissance to determine the true rebel positions. 
This reconnaissance was thorough; it confirmed 
that a frontal assault would cost hundreds, maybe 
thousands, of lives. General Henry Clinton also 
came back with a report that the Jamaica Pass to 
the east was completely undefended. Howe found 
this difficult to believe, but seeing no other option, 
chose to exploit this weakness in the American 
defense.’ 

The British plan was to take one-third of their 
army and march it around the American flank at 
Jamaica Pass while the remainder pinned the 
enemy on the Heights of Guana. With the rebel 
flank turned, it would be easy to dislodge the 
defenders from the Heights of Guana and thus 
begin the siege of Brooklyn. The whole operation 
would depend on the concealment of the army as it 
marched east. 


An Inadequate American Response 


Incredibly, the Americans allowed this very thing 
to happen. On August 20, General John Sullivan 
replaced an ill Greene as commander on Long Is- 
land. Sullivan chose to leave the Jamica Pass un- 
defended. He placed only five young militia officers 
in the pass to watch for British movement. The 4 
miles of wooded ridge line between Bedford and 
Jamaica Passes were covered by a single regiment 
under the command of a Colonel Miles. This regi- 
ment was also charged with guarding the Jamaica 
Road in the rear of the American position. 

Apart from this force, which was too small to ac- 
complish its varied missions, the Americans con- 
ducted no patrols and allowed the British army to 
break contact.® Not only was there no security 
force to prevent a successful British reconnais- 
sance but the Americans did not even have suffi- 
cient resources committed at Jamaica Pass to 
properly observe this major avenue of approach 
into their sector. This poor reconnaissance allowed 
the British to steal a march when the Americans 
were expecting an attack at any moment. 

The British began their night march toward 
Jamaica Pass at 2000 hours on August 26. The 
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British put the best soldiers they had in this 
column. A light infantry battalion led the advance. 
Scouts marched with fixed bayonets and no am- 
munition to ensure silent kills of any enemy they 
should encounter. The light infantry was accom- 
panied by a portion of the 17th Light Dragoons, the 
only British cavalry unit in America. 

General Clinton followed one-half mile behind 
these units with a brigade of light infantry. Cornwal- 
lis was another half mile behind Clinton with four 
elite battalions of grenadiers, two regiments of 
regular infantry, and the famous 71st Regiment of 
Scottish Highlanders who screened the rest of the 
body from American patrols. Howe trailed Cornwal- 
lis with 12 additional regiments. Operations security 
was greatly stressed, with officers giving orders in 
whispers. The marchers went so far as to leave 
their camp tents up to convince the Americans they 
were not leaving.° 


The British Achieve Total Surprise 

The British precautions, combined with 
American carelessness, led to the total surprise of 
the defenders. At 2000 hours, with the help of a 
British officer with an American accent, the light in- 
fantry easily captured the five American officers 
guarding Jamaica Pass.'° After scouting the pass 
to make sure no other forces were there, the main 
body passed through at 0700 hours. The American 
flank had been turned. 

Two cannon fires from Clinton signaled the start 
of the attack. General Grant pressured General 
Alexander (known as Lord Stirling) on the American 
right while the Hessian General von Heister led an 
attack toward Gowanus Pass. 

The American regiment of Colonel Miles was 
charged with guarding the 4 miles of woods east of 
Bedford just short of Jamaica Pass. This unit was 
taken completely by surprise and quickly routed. 
Very shortly, there were no Americans between the 
British and Bedford. The only obstacle for the 
British in Bedford was an undefended breastwork. 
By the time the Hessians pressed their attack, Clin- 
ton had 4,000 light infantry in the American rear. 
General Howe was astounded with the ease of the 
operation. '' 

When Colonel Samuel Wyllys heard the firing in 
Colonel Miles’ command, he realized he could no 
longer hold his position and decided to abandon 
Bedford Pass. Unlike most units on the Heights of 
Guana, his unit got away safely, although the 
American position was not in serious jeopardy. By 
0900 hours, the British were firmly in control of Bed- 
ford and American command and control and unit 
cohesion had collapsed almost entirely. ' 
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Pressed from the rear by Clinton and from the 
front by von Heister, Sullivan was forced to sur- 
render his command. This left only Stirling on the 
American right. His 1,000 Marylanders and 
Delaware militia had withstood British naval bom- 
bardments and Grant’s 5,000 infantry. (Grant had 
boasted earlier in the House of Commons that he 
could walk the continent if he had 5,000 infantry.) 
With the swamp behind him, Stirling could not 
retreat. 

After several hours of fighting, Stirling and 250 
soldiers chose to charge some 10,000 British and 
Hessian soldiers to buy time for the retreat of the 
rest of the command. This attack caught the British 
off guard and succeeded in freeing the rest of the 
command. Only 10 of the original 250 attackers 
eventually escaped. '* And Stirling was captured by 
the British. 

At this point, the battle had degenerated into a 
rout, with individual Americans running for their 
lives. British and Hessian units roamed at will, am- 
bushing small groups of fleeing Americans. By 
1200 hours, the Americans on the Heights of 
Guana were either killed, captured, or within the 
American lines in Brooklyn. The Americans suffered 
1,407 killed, wounded, or captured to the British 
377.' In addition, American Generals Sullivan and 
Stirling were in British hands. 


Howe Orders a Siege 


Howe had a major decision to make: Should he 
press his attack and destroy the Americans on 
Brooklyn Heights or should he lay siege? Most of 
his officers wanted to attack. The Americans would 
surely be destroyed and with them a large portion 
of the Continental Army. Howe, however, chose to 
besiege Brooklyn. He did not want to lose men he 
needed to breach American fortifications when he 
could get the same results with a siege. Ever mind- 
ful of his overall strategy—to coax the rebels into a 
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negotiated peace, Howe felt that destroying the 
Army would serve only to make animosities 
worse. ~ He ordered his army to halt and prepare 
to lay siege. 

The Americans, for their part, were in a state of 
shock. They were extremely confident in their ability 
to hold the Heights of Guana and were completely 
surprised by the British turning movement. Even a 
few hours before the complete collapse of the 
defense, no general understood the gravity of the 
situation. Washington himself was observing the 
battle from Brooklyn. Until the late morning of 
August 22, he believed the main British attack 
would come on Manhattan Isiand and the Long Is- 
land operation was only a feint."© 

Even with the surprise march through Jamaica 
Pass, the American failure to assess the enemy 
situation is inexcusable. No order was ever given 
for any unit to withdraw from the Heights of Guana. 
Nobody in authority seems to have had a clear pic- 
ture of the current situation. This failure in analysis 
made a bad situation worse and contributed to the 
complete American rout when an orderly with- 
drawal may still have been possible. 


A Strategic Withdrawal 

Washington now had to decide how to defend 
Brooklyn. Even with reinforcements, the position 
could not be held against naval and ground forces 
the British could bring to bear. Adding men would 
only allow the British to capture an even greater 
portion of the Army. Instead, Washington decided 
on a bold plan—he would withdraw his entire Army 
across the East River to Manhattan in one night. 

The carefully planned and executed withdrawal 
took place on August 29. Apart from a slight wind 
early in the night, the weather was extremely calm 
which speeded the evacuation. Washington pulled 
his less reliable units out first, telling them they 
were being relieved (in order to prevent a panic). 
Camp fires were left burning to deceive the British. 
As the units withdrew, gaping holes appeared in 
the American lines. 

If the British noticed this weakness, they could 
easily destroy the remaining American forces. 
Likewise, if British warships detected the helpless 
evacuation boats, they could reek havoc on the 
Americans. However, neither of these events were 
to occur. 

By dawn, all but a few units were evacuated 
safely to Manhattan. These were the Maryland and 
Delaware militias which had fought so well on 
August 22 under Lord Stirling. Their withdrawal was 
made possible by a thick morning fog. British 
patrols did not discover the evacuation until the last 
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American soldier was safely off Long Island.'® 

While strict operations security made the 
American evacuation a success, the British failure 
to detect this massive movement is inexcusable. Al- 
though the British enjoyed total command of the 
sea, no warships patrolled off Brooklyn. Had there 
been any naval patrols, they would certainly have 
detected the all-night movement from Brooklyn to 
Manhattan. Likewise, had the British conducted ag- 
gressive ground patrols, they would have quickly 
discovered the withdrawal. 

The only explanation for the lackadaisical British 
reconnaissance is that Howe did not even consider 
an American withdrawal to be a possibility. '° Howe 
was amazed that the Americans gave up the 
Brooklyn Heights without a fight. He congratulated 
himself on achieving an extremely cheap victory. 
Howe failed to realize that, to the Americans, keep- 
ing the Continental Army intact was more important 
than holding terrain. Consequently, he failed to 
properly assess the likely American course of ac- 
tion. 

Thus concluded the Battle of Long Island. This 
first victory set the stage for a series of British suc- 
cesses that would last until the Battle of Trenton on 
December 25. This was clearly the high-water mark 
for the British in their attempt to quell the American 
Revolution. 


Lessons Learned 


For the Americans, intelligence procedures and 
operations were generally poor. Flawed terrain 
analysis led to a poor defense on the Heights of 
Guana. A lack of emphasis on reconnaissance and 
surveillance allowed the British to steal a march 
and move unobserved through a major avenue of 
approach on the American flank. Analysis of British 
intentions was continually faulty. 

Washington refused to believe that the main at- 
tack was at Long Island until several days after the 
British landing there. American generals also ex- 
pected a frontal assault as at Bunker Hill when the 
British had no intention of doing so. Analysis of 
combat information was also poor. The Americans 
did not realize until much too late that their flank 
had been turned and their entire defense imperiled. 

To their credit, the Americans were able to con- 
duct a massive deception operation successfully 
and withdraw from Brooklyn. This operation saved 
a good portion of the American Army and quite 
possibly the revolution as well. 

The British displayed a better grasp of intel- 
ligence use than did the Americans. Although 
Howe’s initial estimate of the American defenses on 
Long Island was inaccurate, he had the sense to 
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stop his operation and conduct reconnaissance 
when he discovered the error. This thorough recon- 
naissance discovered the flaw in the American 
defense and Howe used this intelligence to 
develop a successful plan. Excellent British 
counterreconnaissance, operations security, and 
deception ensured the plan’s success. 

The major British errors occurred after August 27 
when Howe incorrectly assessed the American 
course of action. Because of Howe's incorrect as- 
sumption that the Americans would stand in Brook- 
lyn, he did not emphasize reconnaissance on land 
and on sea. This lack of reconnaissance allowed 
the Americans to complete their withdrawal un- 
detected and to reunite the Colonial Army. 

We can see that modern day intelligence issues 
such as terrain analysis, estimating enemy courses 
of action, combat analysis, reconnaissance, opera- 
tion security, and deception played a critical role at 
Long Island. This battle serves as an excellent ex- 
ample for both good and bad practices in all of 
these areas. 
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By Captain Kirk E. Mcintosh 


Scenario 


The threat level is high. U.S. Forces and their allies 
are on alert and tensions are building. The intel- 
ligence community is operating at full capacity, col- 
lecting any and all pre-hostility indicators. Sudden- 
ly, there’s a lull in the activity and ground based 
collection grinds to a near halt. The forward areas 
are ominously still, but the enemy’s rear areas are 
still active. However, because of the mountainous 
terrain, these areas are not in the line of sight of the 
ground based sensors, thus rendering these sys- 
tems virtually useless. 

Fortunately, high in the sky are two turboprop 
airplanes flying back off the border. They look in- 
nocent enough, but a closer look reveals a myriad 
of antennas and sky-gray paint. An invisible point 
on the ground remotely tunes a wall of receivers in- 
side the plane. Even though ground based assets 
are idle, these aircraft continue to intercept and lo- 
cate enemy communications emitters because of 
their high altitude line of sight. 

On the ground, inside four interconnected 50- 
foot vans, linguists and analysts translate and 
analyze raw information data-linked to their position 
by UHF antenna and integrated GUARDRAIL data- 
link tracker. Analysts transmit combat information 
directly to maneuver elements and send intel- 
ligence reports up through the _ intelligence 
processing chain. 

Today, although there’s a lull in forward area 
hostile communications, GUARDRAIL can locate 
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and identify enemy reserve forces. GUARDRAIL 
also provided critical targeting information by iden- 
tifying and tracking the forward movement of 
enemy artillery and armor. This data will be vital to 
the success of the Battlefield Operations concept. 

Fortunately, there is no attack today. But had 
there been, we would have been ready to exploit 
GUARDRAIL’s successes. 


A Perfect Intelligence Collecting 
Platform 


The GUARDRAIL system is doctrinally a corps 
level asset of the MI Aerial Exploitation Battalion’s B 
Company. It’s a combination ground and airborne 
platform used to intercept and direction-find hostile 
communications emitters. 

GUARDRAIL has an advantage over ground 
based platforms in range and line of sight. The sys- 
tem directly provides a disproportionate amount of 
electronic warfare intelligence, while at the same 
time, tipping other assets to potential targets of in- 
terest. 

Its peacetime and wartime missions are similar. 
Because of this, the pilots, linguists, and analysts 
are highly qualified and always prepared should 
hostilities erupt. 

The GUARDRAIL system, presently configured 
as the GUARDRAIL/Common Sensor(-) (GRCS) in 
Korea, is capable of near all-weather, 24-hour 
operations. A typical mission requires two Airborne 
Relay Facilities (ARF), the Integrated Processing 
Facility (IPF), two tracking antennas, and a Power 
Distribution System (PDS). 





“The IPF can be hundreds 
of miles to the rear, while 
the aircraft can fly far 
behind our Forward Line 
of Own Troops and still be 
extremely effective." 


The ARF is a Beechcraft 200 series twin turbo- 
prop aircraft loaded with a variety of receivers. The 
two pilots fly a linear pattern along the area of inter- 
est at an altitude of from 10,000 to 31,000 feet. The 
receivers collect signals of interest and data-link 
them to the trackers, which are hard-wired to the 
IPF vans. Here, linguists extract reportable informa- 
tion and send it out through the Tactical 
Commander's Terminal (TCT) directly to its sub- 
scribers within corps. 

The TCT is a direct and immediate line for quick 
intelligence dissemination to maneuver units. TCT 
subscribers are intelligence units directly support- 
ing major commands. This terminal sends bat- 
tlefield information to maneuver units in minutes. 
The TCT sends its signal directly back through the 
system to the ARF, which, in turn, retransmits it to 
the addressees. 

This relatively simple process could not operate 
without expert technical help from electronic war- 
fare system maintenance technicians and their 
civilian contractor counterparts. This close support 
accounts for a near 100 percent operational readi- 
ness rate and mission accomplishment. 

Power for the system is either commercial or 
supplied by one of four 200 kilowatt generators 
connected to the PDS. The PDS supplies a clean, 
reliable power source to the IPF. 


Threat and Survivability 


Although the threat varies for the aircraft and for 
the ground system, they are extremely survivable 
on today’s battlefield. In flight, potential threats to 
GUARDRAIL aircraft are surface-to-air missiles, air- 
to-air intercept, and jamming. Early warning against 
these threats include the AN/APR-39 and the 
AN/APR-44 radar warning receivers. These two 
systems can detect certain weapon systems’ radar. 


The AN/APR-39 detects pulse wave radar and 
visually displays the radar’s direction and relative 
strength, while at the same time emitting a tone. An 
updated version displays the type of weapon 
known to emit such radar. On the other hand, the 
AN/APR-44 detects continuous-wave radar sys- 
tems and radar normally associated with a missile 
launch. This tells us whether the threat is an air-to- 
air intercept or surface-to-air missile system. 

These early warning devices are effective 
against radar-based systems and would be used 
with maneuver and the M-130 chaff dispenser. 
However, these early warning devices do not 
provide warning of heat-seeking weapon systems. 
Our only defense against these are visual warning, 
maneuver, and use of the M-130 flare dispenser. 

Threats to the IPF are the same as for aircraft on 
the ground, including artillery, surface-to-surface 
missiles, Special Operations Forces, and jamming. 
IPF vans have an overpressure environmental 
protection system which shields operators from 
chemical agents. Fortunately, the data-links all 
communications use are very difficult to jam. 
Another important defensive measure is stand-off 
distance from the enemy. The IPF can be hundreds 
of miles to the rear, while the aircraft can fly far be- 
hind our Forward Line of Own Troops and still be 
extremely effective. 


What the Future Holds 


With the push toward intelligence fusion, 
GUARDRAIL’s future is expanding. Not only will it 
be able to intercept communications, but it will also 
collect, locate, and identify noncommunications 
emitters, most of which indicate threat weapon sys- 
tems. The new system is called the Advanced 
QUICKLOOK (AQL). When installed and operation- 
al, this system will assume electronic intelligence 
responsibilities. Currently, the RV-1D, found in the 
Aerial Exploitation Battalion’s A Company, performs 
these functions. 

Not only will the AQL be more accurate than its 
predecessor, but the information gathered, when 


"GUARDRAIL is nearly the 
perfect.intelligence 
collecting platform." 
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consolidated with communica- 
tions intelligence, will also give a 


quicker, more comprehensive 
look at enemy order of battle. The 
AQL is also a money saver since 
the aircraft is easier to maintain 
and cheaper to operate than the 
RV-1D. In addition, the RC-12 can 
Stay on station longer which can 
double the duration of each 
electronic intelligence mission. 

The addition of the Communications High Ac- 
curacy Location System (CHAALS) would enhance 
the system further by narrowing a target’s location 
down by a factor of 10. Although still in its infancy, 
this system, in addition to a third aircraft on track, 
will provide extremely accurate targeting data to 
the maneuver elements it supports. 


Conclusion 


GUARDRAIL is nearly the perfect intelligence col- 
lecting platform. It provides a huge amount of intel- 
ligence while relatively inexpensive to operate. Both 
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on the ground and in the air, it presents a small 
maneuverable target profile, yet provides the near, 
mid, and deep collection required on today’s bat- 
tlefield. The GUARDRAIL/Common Sensor, even 
minus the AQL and CHAALS upgrade, has proven 
to be an invaiuable combat force multiplier. 


Captain Mcintosh is assigned to 3d MI Battalion (Aerial Exploita- 
tion), 50ist MI Brigade, Korea. A German linguist, he works as 
the battalion operations center officer and flies the RC-12H 
GUARDRAIL. Captain Mcintosh received his rotary wing 
qualification in 1989 and immediately transitioned into fixed wing 
and C-12s. 
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UAV sensors. This realignment will increase the 
authorizations for 96H significantly and keep the 
MOS viable as we drawdown the Mohawks. We are 
also realigning MOS 97G from Counter-Signals In- 
telligence Specialist to Multidiscipline Counterintel- 
ligence (MDCI) Analyst. The first class for this 
realigned MOS will be taught at the Intelligence 
Center beginning in March. Finally, we are creating 
new MOSs to provide the skills necessary to op- 
timize the employment of new capabilities; MOS 
96U, UAV Operator, is our first new MOS DA has 
approved. 

In 1994, the Intelligence Center will begin to train 
all services in the operation and maintenance of the 
UAV-Short Range. The Office of Secretary of 
Defense (OSD) has also assigned us the same 
training responsibility for the UAV-Close when it is 
fielded in 1997. This new training mission is but one 
of many new missions we are gearing up for at the 
Intelligence Center, and this is the final aspect of 
the dream we are realizing as a Branch: the Home 
of Military Intelligence is expanding. 

For example, in addition to being Army 
proponent for all UAVs, we have been given the fol- 
lowing responsibilities: 

To perform Executive Agent responsibilities 
for OSD for all UAV training. 

() To qualify pilots in the RC-12N in addition to 
providing mission training for GRCS pilots. 

() To act as a hub for Centralized Army Aviation 
Support Office (CAASO) flight operations to 
service much of the Southwest and Califor- 
nia. 

To perform new operational and training 
responsibilities in support of counter-drug 
law enforcement agencies. 

To support requests from several units to 
train them on and help them integrate 
TROJAN, TROJAN SPIRIT, HAWKEYE, and 
various Tactical Exploitation of National 
Capabilities (TENCAP) secondary imagery 
dissemination systems for garrison and exer- 
cises. 

To continue to refine our capabilities to sup- 
port contingencies with our Pioneer UAV 
company and with the interim JSTARS GSM. 
The USAF has committed to having at least 
two prototype JSTARS aircraft available to 
support contingencies until system Initial 
Operational Capability in FY 97. In this 
period, we will provide the Army element of 


the JSTARS aircrews, as well as manning for 
a minimum of six interim GSMs, just as we 
did for DESERT STORM. 

The bottom line of our dream come true is that 
good things are happening at the Home of Miiitary 
Intelligence and within our entire Branch and 
Corps. Considering we've only been a branch for 
30 years, we really have come a long way. 

Returning to our celebration of July 2, we started 
the day with the induction of six new members into 
our Hall of Fame: Master Sergeant (Retired) Travis 
Bunn, Lieutenant General (Retired) Charles Eichel- 
berger, Colonel (Retired) Bill Gardner, Mr. Ed 
Rybak, Mr. Junius "Duke" Watlington, and 
Lieutenant Colonel (Deceased) Billy Rea. 

At the induction ceremony we also dedicated 
several new facilities in memory of deceased mem- 
bers of the Military Intelligence Hall of Fame. 
Dedications included the Life Cycle Software Sup- 
port Facility in memory of CW4 Bill Ragatz; the East 
Gate of Fort Huachuca to Major General Ralph Van 
Deman, considered the father of Army Intelligence; 
and the Plaza in front of Alvarado Hall in memory of 
Lieutenant General Harold Aaron. 

It is only appropriate that we honor these greats 
of MI because we have built our Branch on their 
proud legacy. It is this solid underpinning which 
has enabled us to achieve so much as a Branch in 
only 30 years. We are respected members of the 
combined arms team, and we need to continue to 
improve our capabilities to support them. Certainly, 
this issue on North Korea makes clear why we can- 
not rest on our laurels. The world can still be very 
threatening, and the North Korean threat is one of 
the more serious ones we must be prepared to 
deal with. 

Finally, as Chief of the Mi Corps, | want to wish all 
members of our Corps, military and civilian, Active, 
Reserve, and retired, the very best, as we celebrate 
our 30 years as a Branch. And | want to thank each 
of you for your very special contributions in making 
our Corps what it is today, and keeping it “Always 
Out Front." 


ARTICLE SUBMISSION 

MIPB encourages its readers to submit articles 
for possible publication. We accept topics from 
all facets of military intelligence disciplines. Ar- 
ticles should be 8 to 15 double-spaced pages. 
Include graphics or photographs if at all pos- 
sible. We also request you send a 5 1/4 inch disk 
of your article if possible on Multimate Ad- 
vantage Il or Multimate 4.0. You should include 
a biography, home address, and day/home 
phone. 
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Military Intelligence Corps Hall of Fame 


Mention the phrase “Hall of Fame" and most likely 
you conjure up memories of baseball greats like 
Babe Ruth, Jim Thorpe, or Willie Mays. Yet, there is 
another elite group of American professionals who 
deserve acknowledgment. Dedicated to our 
country, its defense and, specifically, the Mi Corps, 
these professionals are recognized by the Mi 
Corps Hall of Fame. 

The MI Hall of Fame was created July 1, 1988— 
the first anniversary of the Mi Corps—to honor 
retired soldiers and civilians, both past and 
present, living and deceased, who have made dis- 
tinguished and lasting contributions to Army intel- 
ligence. Although, the selection board meets each 
February, anyone may submit nominations at any 
time for the highly competitive Hall of Fame selec- 
tion process. 

The Hall of Fame Induction was held July 2 at 
Fort Huachuca in conjunction with the Mi Branch’'s 
thirtieth anniversary. This year’s schedule of events 
was a historic and prestigious Corps milestone. 

This year, the Hall of Fame Selection Board con- 
vened February 12, and selected six individuals for 
induction. The 1992 MI Corps Hall of Fame Induc- 
tees include: 


Master Sergeant (Retired) 
Travis C. Bunn 


In his 20 years of service, Master Sergeant Bunn 
served in a variety of MI training, leadership, and 
special operational assignments. As a security 
trainer and advisor, Master Sergeant Bunn made a 
lasting impact in the Army Security Agency, Special 
Forces units, and U.S. Southern Command. Most 
notable was his ability to train soldiers, organize 
elements, and quickly achieve operational readi- 
ness in MI units across the spectrum of conflict. 
Decorated for heroism, Master Sergeant Bunn al- 
ways led by example, in both war and peace, 
through great dedication and proficiency. 


Lieutenant General (Retired) 
Charles B. Eichelberger 


During an illustrious 34-year career, Lieutenant 
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General Eichelberger served with distinction at 
every level of command available to an MI officer. 
He served at joint level several times including duty 
as the J2, Central Command. As a general officer, 
he served as Deputy Chief of Staff for Intelligence 
(DCSINT), U.S. Army, Europe; and Assistant 
DCSINT, Headquarters, Department of the Army 
(HQDA). He culminated his career as the DCSINT, 
HQDA. Through great foresight and tenacity, he 
made significant contributions to the future intel- 
ligence structure and operational readiness of our 
Corps and Army. 


Colonel (Retired) 
William H. Gardner 


Colonel Gardner's career spanned 25 years of 
exemplary service in MI, Signal, Aviation, and Train- 
ing and Doctrine Command (TRADOC) force struc- 
ture assignments. He was one of the pioneers in MI 
aviation and led the fielding of both airborne and 
ground-based intelligence collection platforms. 
Committed to providing tactical commanders with 
timely and direct support, Colonel Gardner spear- 
headed the overseas deployment of numerous 
GUARDRAIL systems and paved the way for 
today’s MI aviation and joint intelligence and 
electronic warfare successes. 


Lieutenant Colonel (Deceased) 
Billy C. Rea 


Lieutenant Colonel Rea posthumously received 
the Legion of Merit for his astute initiatives and en- 
during contributions to national reconnaissance 
and surveillance systems capabilities. Through ex- 
tensive knowledge and vast practical application, 
he personified the commitment that our Corps 
must constantly evolve to meet the ever-expanding 
needs of battlefield. commanders. Lieutenant 
Colonel Rea directly created Mi strategic and 
operational level high-technology systems which 
were highly successful during contingency opera- 
tions in Grenada, Panama, and Southwest Asia. 


Mr. Edward Rybak 


Throughout 39 years of exemplary service, Mr. 
Rybak’s leadership and organizational abilities led 
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to greatly increased U.S. Army and Department of 
Defense (DOD) intelligence collection and exploita- 
tion capabilities throughout Europe. From advising 
secretary of defense representatives during sensi- 
tive bilateral agreements, to fostering security 
operations between European-based human intel- 
ligence (HUMINT) agencies, to achieving tactical Ml 
objectives, Mr. Rybak made significant contribu- 
tions toward achieving our national goals in Central 
Europe. 


Mr. Junius A. Watlington 

During over 46 years of dedicated military 
and civilian service, Mr. Watlington’s worldwide 
achievements within U.S. Army and DOD HUMINT 
organizations have become legendary. His leader- 
ship, professionalism, and operational prowess 
resulted in the repeated attainment of national 
HUMINT objectives. Always committed to the de- 
velopment of junior intelligence officers and 
specialists, Mr. Watlington’s selfless service, guid- 
ance, and intelligence achievements will have last- 
ing impact on our Corps. 


Officer Notes 


Changes to Army Regulation 611-101, Commis- 
sioned Officer Classification System, Chapter 18, 
have gone forward to the U.S. Total Army Personnel 


Command (PERSCOM) for DA coordination. The 
changes to this MI chapter reflect the training 
strategy of the new Mi Officer Advanced Course 
(MIOAC). The revision deletes area of concentra- 
tion (AOC) 35A Military Intelligence, General; chan- 
ges 35D from Tactical Intelligence to All-Source 
Intelligence; and updates all duty descriptions and 
requirements for obtaining each AOC. Since MI of- 
ficers no longer need to hold a second AOC, they 
may single track as 35Ds. 

We're trying to eliminate skill identifier (SI) 3T, 
Controlled Collection, and convert those spaces 
coded 35E3T to 35F. We expect DA to staff this 
change and include it in fiscal year (FY) 93 regula- 
tion updates. In the meantime, officers holding SI 
3T should update their officer record briefs by 
deleting SI 3T and adding AOC 35F. 

All Army branch proponent offices are revising 
DA Pam 600-3, Commissioned Officer Professional 
Development and Utilization. Selection boards use 
this regulation to determine what qualifications of- 
ficers need to be considered qualified by grade in 
their respective branches. The revised Chapter 18 
reflects current MI thinking and anticipates Branch 
force structure changes. DA Pam 600-3 lays out the 
path to success by establishing requirements or 
qualifications at each grade. It also expands the 
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section on Reserve Component (RC) officers and 
provides an RC life cycle model. The pamphlet 
should be distributed to every officer early in FY 93. 

We have submitted the Must Fill Plan to 
PERSCOM for the FY 93 Officer Distribution Plan 
(ODP). We can support all identified Must Fill re- 
quirements at captain and lieutenant colonel levels. 
However, we don’t have enough majors to fill all 
identified Must Fill requirements. This remains a 
serious concern and we continue to work on our 
shortage problem. 

As of June, 400 Mi officers had taken ad- 
vantage of early separation incentives. This means 
that about 25 percent cf eligible captains in the RIF 
window, (primarily year group 82), and about 17 
percent of RIF eligible majors have taken the early 
separation incentives. Through voluntary separa- 
tion, year group 82 has met the reduction target. 
The Army has 682 separation applications from RIF 
eligible captains, just short of our reduction target 
of 700. We have 570 separation applications from 
RIF eligible majors, or about 76 percent of the tar- 
get. About 65 percent of RIF eligible MI officers are 
choosing the special lump-sum separation benefit 
over the voluntary separation incentive annuity. 

Women make up 25 percent of MI officers apply- 
ing for separation, about double the percentage of 
women in MI. The distribution of applicants by com- 
mand is closely aligned with the MI captain and 
major ODP. The only two exceptions are U.S. Army, 
Europe (USAREUR) and TRADOC. USAREUR has 
11 percent of the ODP and 16 percent of the ap- 
plicants. TRADOC has 12 percent of the ODP and 
17 percent of the applicants. 


ROTC 


Each year, the MI proponent conducts Mi 
Branch career and equipment displays at ROTC 
summer camps. These high-profile, high-tech dis- 
plays produce dividends in accessing high quality 
ROTC cadets into MI. This year, over 6,500 cadets 
saw 3 Mi Branch displays at ROTC Basic Camp, 
Fort Knox, June 24; ROTC Advanced Camp, Fort 
Bragg, July 3; and ROTC Advanced Camp, Fort 
Lewis, July 7 and 9. The goal is to inform cadets 
about the Mi Corps mission and the MI officer 
selection process. 

All Mi soldiers should strive to access these 
cadets. What can you do? First, you can represent 
our Corps by taking a few minutes to talk to 
prospective MI officers. You can provide insight and 
guidance based on your actual experiences. You 
can forward cadets’ requests for information to the 
Office of the Chief, Military intelligence (OCM)). 
Most importantly, you can help cadets prepare their 
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branch request applications. Make sure they list MI 
as their first branch choice, personalize their pack- 
ets, and complete their applications. Don't hesitate 
to represent our Corps! We welcome questions 
and comments from the field about this program. 
Direct your questions to OCMI at DSN 821-1180/81, 
or write to Commander, USAIC&FH, ATTN: ATSI-MI, 
Fort Huachuca, AZ 85613-6000. 


Warrant Officer Notes 


In October, DA approved significant changes in 
the Warrant Officer Program. The Warrant Officer 
Management Act (WOMA) and the Warrant Officer 
Leader Development Action Plan (WOLDAP) will im- 
prove the accession, development, utilization, and 
retention of our soldier technicians. 

The major impacts of WOMA include— 

O) Asingle promotion system. 

Elimination of nonpermanent promotions. 
Authority to conduct Selective Early Retire- 
ment Boards (SERBs). 

Creation of the rank and pay grade CW5 and 
WS. 

There will no longer be Army of the United States 
promotion boards. Warrant officers will continue to 
be integrated into the Regular Army when they’re 
selected or promoted to CW3. Upon promotion to 


CW2, warrants must be commissioned by execut- 
ing a DA Form 71. Since all promotions are per- 


manent, officers will execute the oath of 
commissioning on each successive promotion. The 
Army may use the SERB as a management tool. 
Warrants won't have SERBs in FY 92, but there 
may be one in FY 93. 

Promotions to CW5 begin October 1. Considera- 
tion zones are CW4s with dates of rank September 
30, 1983, and earlier. Secondary zones are October 
1, 1983, through September 30, 1987. Expanded 
zones will continue for 4 or 5 years. 

The Chief of Staff of the Army (CSA) approved 
the WOLDAP in February. There are 12 major initia- 
tives the Army will implement over the next few 
years, including— 

1) Development of life cycle models by MOS. MI 
is ahead of the game in that we’ve developed 
models for all MOSs. We're waiting for a 
decision from PERSCOM on the final format. 
A revised Warrant Officer Training System to 
make sure we have the right training at the 
right time and in the right format. It will also 
stress leadership training. Titles of warrant of- 
ficer courses will probably change as will the 
Military Education Level codes to bring them 
in line with commissioned officer training (see 
above). 
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An accession goal is 5 to 8 years of service, with 
a 12-year cap for appointment. We will, however, 
have proponent waiver authority on a case-by-case 
basis. The goal of the warrant officer accession 
program is to access earlier, train better, and keep 
longer. 

Other changes will— 

(1) Resolve warrant shortages and maintain a 
single appointment process for the Army. 
Starting October 1, the Army will appoint all 
candidates to warrant officer when they finish 
WOCS. Appointments are conditional until 
candidates complete proponent certification 
(WOBC). RC soldiers will have 3 years to 
complete WOBC. Further, they can’t get 
promoted without completing WOBC. 

Provide progressive and sequential assign- 
ments for warrant officers. The Army will code 
all positions by grade (CW2 through CW5), 
and CW5s will get pinpoint assignments. 

Make sure a single agency manages the 
evolution of the Warrant Officer Training Sys- 
tem. To accomplish this, the CSA approved 





the establishment of an Institute for Warrant 
Officer Professional Development (official 
name to be decided). The institute will be at 
Fort Rucker but won't be affiliated with the 
Aviation Center. It will respond directly to the 
Combined Arms Command and TRADOC. 
Get additional resources to the U.S. Army 
Recruiting Command so they can focus on 
RC warrant officer shortages. 

Have TRADOC, with proponent input, 
develop and publish warrant officer roles, 
duties, and responsibilities, so these will be 
Clearly defined. 

New warrant officer civilian education goals in- 
clude— 

©) An associate’s degree at the CVI point. 

©) A bachelor’s degree before promotion to 
Cw4. 

() Advanced degrees. These are encouraged 
and each proponent will review and develop 
Advanced Education Requirement System 
positions, as required. 

PERSCOM's warrant officer division will continue 
to manage warrant officers, and warrants will con- 
tinue to wear warrant officer brass. WOLDAP has 
also established the requirement for regional 
WOCS training sites in the National Guard. We are 
also developing an Army common warrant officer 
MQS manual to be followed by proponent specific 
MQS manuals. 

It will take the next 2 to 3 years to implement this 
plan. The CSA will review the WOLDAP at least 
every 2 years and make changes, as required. Call 
CW4 Edward Molina at DSN 821-1183 or Commer- 
cial (602) 533-1183 for questions about WOMA and 
WOLDAP. 


Enlisted Notes 


As we mentioned in the last issue, research and 
coordination on the possibility of merging MOSs 
97B and 97E began early this year. Major General 
Menoher approved the concept and gave the order 
to create a CI/HUMINT operations NCO MOS, 97H. 
He views the consolidation of Ci agent skills with in- 
terrogator linguist skills as a true requirement in the 
MI restructure. The 97H skills will improve the 
capability and flexibility of Cl/HUMINT operations at 
all levels and will develop professional soldiers who 
can perform their mission worldwide in a given lan- 
guage. 

As a first step in consolidation, we're integrating 
interrogation skills into current programs of instruc- 
tion for 97Bs. By mid-1990’s, we'll complete the 
consolidation of the two MOSs at skill level 10. The 
chart shows the proposed MOS 97H Life Cycle. 
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Currently, we’re proposing that soldiers already 
holding MOS 97B don't have to request a lan- 
guage, but we strongly encourage them to do so. 
Finally, this new MOS will provide better career 
progression and upward mobility for soldiers af- 
fected by this change. We'll continue to update you 
on this new MOS. 


Language Notes 


Future language requirements will be different 
from what they are today. DA level agencies, in- 
cluding the Deputy Chiefs of Staff for Intelligence 
and Operations, PERSCOM, major commands, and 
the Intelligence Center, are currently establishing 
future Total Army language requirements, Before 
we recruit and train or retrain linguists into the 
*new" languages, we need to determine specific 
language requirements and associated shortfails. 
The shortfalls become the target goals in each lan- 
guage. Look for further adjustments as language 
requirements become clearer. 

We submitted a staffing package to establish a 
new RC language MOS, 97L, Translator/Interpreter. 
The target date for implementation is FY 94. The 
new language MOS will focus on National Guard 
soldiers with acquired language skills. They will at- 
tend a 4-week, Advanced Individual Training 
Course on transiator/interpreter techniques to shar- 
pen their language skills. They will also receive an 
overview of selected MI MOSs and other Branch 
functional areas. In addition, we are planning to 
conduct a 2-week transition course for prior service 
linguists before they attend a 97L (RC) BNCOC. 
MOS 97L (RC) soldiers will be assigned to lan- 
guage teams, and will deploy as such during con- 
tingency operations. 

For units seeking language or MOS support from 
the 300th Mi Brigade (Linguist), Utah National 
Guard, the following procedures apply: 

() Informally contact the 300th MI Brigade 
directly to discuss general requirements, mis- 
sion guidelines, and funding. 

() Send a formal request through appropriate 

channels to Chief, National Guard Bureau, re- 
questing support through The Adjutant 
General, Utah, for the 300th Mi Brigade. Cite 
activity dates and location, availability of 
government quarters, meals, transportation, 
and funding. 
Specify Mi MOS, security clearance require- 
ments, and language, including the required 
level of speaking, listening, and reading 
proficiency. 

0) Include a training or mission overview. 

Following is a list of message addresses and 
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telephone numbers: 
CNGB WASH DC// NGB-ARO-M// 
DSN: 286-7679 
POC: CPT Patxot, LTC Flint 


TAG UT DRAPER UT//DPT/300TH MI 
BDE (L)//DPT-UT// 


DSN: 924-4176 

POC: LTC Johnson 

CDR 300 MI BDE//HQ-300-TO// 
DSN: 924-5207 

POC: MAJ Wilde 


PROPOSED LIFE CYCLE FOR MOS 97H 
HUMINT OPERATIONS NCO 


UNIT ASSIGNMENTS (STRAT/OPN/TAC) 


Did you know that some college and universities 
accredit Defense Language Proficiency Test (DLPT) 
lll or IV version scores? See the chart below for the 
maximum credit hours recommended for scores in 
the DLPT Ill or IV versions. 

For more information on any of these issues, 
contact OCMI at DSN 821-1175/1176 or Commer- 
cial (602) 533-1175/1176, or write to Commander, 
USAIC&FH, ATTN: ATSI-MI, Fort Huachuca, AZ 
85613-6000. 
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CAREER 
NOTES 








Road to 
APPOIN IMENT 


By Chief Warrant Officer 4 Gregory J. Peterson 


| recently served on a DA Technical Warrant Officer 
Selection Board, convened by the Army Recruiting 
Command. As we reviewed applications for the 
Army Warrant Officer Program, we were told to con- 
sider only the information on the application and to 
select the "best qualified" individuals for integration 
into the Warrant Officer Corps. MI personnel had 
submitted nearly 25 percent of the applications. As 
| reviewed them, | noticed they were of a lessor 
quality than applications from other branches. They 
were not indicative of the quality of soldier apply- 
ing. The Mi soldiers were technically excellent, but 
their applications, in many cases, didn't convey this 
to the board. 

After reviewing these applications | decided that 
applicants needed information about how the 
board works and what board members look for. As | 
talked with co-workers and other senior warrant of- 
ficers about this | realized there may be a larger 
problem. 

There seems to be some misunderstanding 
about how the application process works, from 
Start to finish, as well as what specialties are open 
for appointment. Based on this, | decided to 
broaden the scope of this article to include informa- 
tion on the entire application process. 

Chief Warrant Officer 4 Edward P. Molina, from 
the OCMI office here at the Intelligence Center, 
provided portions of this article which deal with the 
prerequisites for application and how the first por- 
tion of the application procedure works. He also 
provided his perspective of what candidates can 
expect in Warrant Officer Candidate School 
(WOCS) at Fort Rucker. 


Prerequisites 


The road to appointment as a warrant officer 
varies from soldier to soldier. There are, however, 
minimum standards applicants must have to en- 
sure the quality of our soldier technicians. These 
are the minimum prerequisites soldiers must have 
before their applications are forwarded to the selec- 
tion board. The soldier must— 


Be an E5 or above. 

Be a BNCOC graduate. 

Have at least 4 years of operational ex- 
perience. 

Have had two different operational assign- 
ments in the feeder MOS. 

Be a U.S. citizen (the spouse must be a U.S. 
citizen also). 

Have SCI access before appointment, except 
for those with MOS 351E. 

Operational experience is acquired by perform- 
ing skills in the designated feeder MOS that directly 
relate to the respective warrant officer MOS duties 
in a field operating agency, unit, or activity. 

lf you meet these prerequisites, | encourage you 
to apply. If you’re not sure whether certain assign- 
ments qualify you, or if you have other questions 
about any of the prerequisites, call OCMI at DSN 
821-1183 or Commercial (602) 533-1180 before 
submitting your application. 


Procedures 


Once your packet leaves your local MILPO, it 
goes to the U.S. Army Recruiting Command 
(USAREC) to ensure administrative accuracy. From 
there it goes to OCMI for technical review. There, 
your packet is scrutinized for operational ex- 
perience, performance record (NCOERs), security 
clearance status, and citizenship status. 

OCMI approves the application for submission to 
the selection board if the applicant meets the mini- 
mum prerequisites for the Army Warrant Officer 
Program based on published regulatory guidelines. 
lf the applicant doesn’t meet the prerequisites, 
OCMI disapproves the application and returns the 
packet to the soldier through USAREC. Included in 
this packet is the reason for disapproval along with 
recommended remedies. OCMI sends the ap- 
proved applications to USAREC, where they are 
boarded. Applications are accepted year round, 
however, your MOS may be boarded only once a 
year. 

| want to give you some of my perceptions of the 
board proceedings. Keep in mind, however, that 
these are my impressions and are not necessarily 
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standard with all boards. Also, since board mem- 
bers do not discuss specific files, my perceptions 
are general. My comments reflect how | and other 
board members felt about some portions of the ap- 
plication packet. 

This particular board consisted of six senior war- 
rant officers and a lieutenant colonel. The 
lieutenant colonel acted as board president as well 
as a voting member. Members voted "blind" on 
each application before them. This means there 
was no exchange of information on specific ap- 
plications. Members were asked to establish their 
own numerical "baseline" within the parameters of 
the voting procedure. From this baseline, each 
member made his or her final vote on an applica- 
tion. 


Distracters 


For ease of reference, | will use the term “distrac- 
ter* to discuss how a board member moved his 
vote up or down from his own baseline. There are 
both positive and negative distracters, and no one 
single item in a packet guarantees approval or dis- 
approval. | want to discuss some of the distracters 
we found. 

In general, your packet should present an or- 
ganized and consistent appearance. All accom- 
panying forms should be filled out correctly with no 
pen and ink changes. The typeface should be con- 
sistent throughout, and type should be at 10 pitch, 
if possible. Use standard type, not script or other 
fancy styles. Sloppy papers and hard-to-read type 
are major negative distracters to the board. Several 
Mi packets looked like they were prepared without 
much concern for appearance. Get help from your 
administrative support personnel if you have ques- 
tions about correspondence format. Think of your 
packet as the most important job application you 
have ever made out. 

One of the most important parts of your packet 
is your photograph. It was the first thing most of us 
looked at. What we looked for in the photo was a 
properly fitting uniform. This is a “first impression" 
item. Don’t wear a uniform that fit you when you 
were 15 pounds lighter, 15 pounds heavier, or 
before you started lifting weights and developed 
broad shoulders. Board members didn’t comment 
on uniforms that had a slight wrinkle in the trouser 
leg or under the arm, but they did comment about 
uniforms that didn’t fit. How you look in your 
uniform is a distracter—if it is positive or negative is 
up to you. 

Awards and decorations were somewhat neutral 
unless something is very obvious in the photo. I’m 
not talking here about a ribbon out of sequence or 
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a numeral 2 rather than 3, although those should 
all be correct. An awards and decorations distrac- 
ter would be a Combat Infantryman Badge and Ex- 
pert Infantryman Badge worn by technical services 
applicants. This is not to say that a person cannot 
have one of these awards, just make sure you 
document that it was properly awarded. A non- 
documented skill qualification badge can cause a 
board member to question the presence of such an 
award in your file. Remember, the competition for 
selection is intense. Make sure you receive credit 
for what you have accomplished. 

Your resume is very important. | found that board 
members looked at the resume very carefully, but 
perhaps not for the reasons you would think. Most 
board members looked very closely at administra- 
tive information, a few assignment summaries 
thought to be critical, and the summary section. 
Don't distract (a certain negative with this one) the 
board members by indicating you are 5'11" and 
165 pounds in your resume when your last NCOER 
shows you at 5’9" and 185. In the summary section, 
tell the board why you should be a warrant officer, 
not why you want to be one. Check and double 
check your spelling, sentence structure, and gram- 
mar. Everything in your resume should appear as 
professional as you can make it. 

As in all board actions, your microfiche is critical. 
The fiche the board sees must be as complete as 
possible. Review it before you submit your packet 
and make sure it is current. If necessary, send a 
paper copy of an important document directly to 
USAREC to be added to your packet. Make sure 
you get credit for your hard work and accomplish- 
ments, and that you don’t get credit for another 
soldier's Article 15. 

Board members | served with took the NCOER 
very seriously. The proponent for that MOS had al- 
ready “technically qualified" every packet before the 
board. Consequently, board members critically 
considered all packets for even the smallest dis- 
criminators. It was a definite plus if you got good 
strong successes in the competence section of 
your NCOER. Most members considered this a 
critical area since it directly reflects your technical 
competency, judgment, and demonstrated desire 
to improve yourself. 

Another area of the NCOER members con- 
sidered was the senior rater portion of overall per- 
formance and_ potential. Both the _ overall 
performance and potential need to be in the 1 or 2 
block to be a positive distracter. A 3 block may be 
neutral and not hurt your chances, but it won’t help 
either. 

It was a definite plus if a senior rater indicated 
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that you would be a positive addition to the warrant 
officer corps in his or her bullet comments. This 
type of comment tells the board you have planned 
your application as a natural progression in your 
career, that you have discussed it with your super- 
visors, and that they strongly support your appoint- 
ment. Remember, every applicant is technically 
qualified, competition is very intense, and the 
board is looking for that little something extra to 
identify the best qualified. 


Education 

Although a 2-year degree is not a prerequisite, 
the most competitive soldiers have 60 or more 
hours of college credit. It is important that board 
members see civilian education as the applicant's 
demonstrated goal. Additionally, the board mem- 
bers | served with looked askance at an applicant 
whose only college credit came from an education 
center evaluation, just before he or she filled out 
the application; or who just enrolled in his or her 
first resident college course since joining the Army. 
This does not indicate that civilian education is the 
applicant’s goal. 

lf you need a waiver or have some disciplinary 
action in your file, clearly explain what happened 
and why. It is a negative distracter if the board 
members have to guess what happened. They will 
likely assume the worst if you don’t tell them the 
whole story. A good example of this would be a traf- 
fic violation or a civil code violation that resulted in 
a night in jail while you arranged for bail. Explain 
this to the board, don’t just check the box that says 
you were arrested and spent a night in jail. 


You Finally Made It, Now What? 


Finally, what can you expect if you're selected for 
the Warrant Officer Program? Since this training is 
at Fort Rucker (and Fort McCoy for Reserve Com- 
ponents), | can only suggest ways to successfully 
complete this course. While previous MI candidates 
have said WOCS is not academically challenging, 
that is about to change. 

WOCS is physically and psychologically rigor- 
ous. Prepare yourself to accept the stress of this 
training and pay attention to detail. Forget for the 
moment (6 weeks) that you are an NCO in your 
own right, and consider your ultimate objective. 
Keep in mind that the stressful environment you're 
in is very similar to what an OCS or service 
academy student experiences. The stress is inten- 
tional, it’s part of the training. 

Continue to strive for excellence. Remember the 
training, skills, and attitude that got you where you 
are and you will do well. Take care of your 
classmates and fellow soldiers and maintain strong 
personal and professional ethics. And remain al- 
ways out front. 


Chief Warrant Officer 4 Gregory J. Peterson is the MI Warrant Of- 
ficer Training Manager. He is assigned to the Individual and Col- 
lective Training Division, Directorate of Training and Doctrine, 
U.S. Army Intelligence Center. Chief Peterson is a member of the 
111 Mi Brigade. 


Chief Warrant Officer 4 Edward P Molina is the warrant officer 
point of contact for OCMI. Chief Molina is also a member of the 
111th MI Brigade. 
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By Colonei Joseph T. Mesch and Lieutenant 
Colonel David Miner 


Reserve Component MI Life Cycle 
There are two distinct constraints RC soldiers must 
tolerate. 

O) Time—with only about 40 training days a 
year, Reserve and Guard soldiers have to be 
ready to mobilize without any wasted time. 

1) Geography—since the Army cannot transfer 
RC soldiers, where you live is where you join 
the troop unit. 

Now, within these constraints we're always trying 
to fix problem areas. For example, we have filled 
about 6 percent of our troop units with full time Ac- 
tive Guard and Reservists who make sure ad- 
ministration doesn't interfere with weekend training. 
And in MI we use the MI Special Training Element 
process to assign qualified soldiers to units regard- 
less of geography. But the bottom line is that geog- 
raphy and time are two factors that constrain our 
mission of making sure we have ready soldiers for 
war. 

This is why we at the MI Proponent are so con- 
cerned with the life cycle of MI soldiers. All sol- 
diers—Active and Reserve—must meet the same 
initial entry training standard. Our problem comes 
after an MI soldier is fully qualified or moves from 
an MI slot into a non-Mi slot. This results in an un- 
qualified soldier—the MI soldier moving to a 
quartermaster slot, for example—and a waste of MI 
training and experience. 

MI Reserve and Guard recruiters and com- 
manders must make sure MI officers are assigned 
to MI billets rather than as “truck drivers." We 
have issued guidance in the newly revised DA Pam 
600-3, Commissioned Officer Professional Develop- 
ment and Utilization, which includes an MI life cycle 
model (see graphic) outlining different career paths 
for RC MI officers. This model covers professional 
schooling, types of assignments, and self-develop- 
ment requirements MI officers must complete. We 
try to define what RC MI officers must be, know, 
and do at various career levels. 

One thing is clear: Serving in an MI slot, and not 
just with an MI unit, is paramount. We must not fill 
Mi slots in combat and combat support units with 
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an infantry officer awaiting a command or an en- 
gineer officer in a holding pattern for another en- 
gineer assignment. We must assign MI school 
trained officers to Ml command slots and key intel- 
ligence staff positions. 

An Mi leader's primary role is to ensure his or 
her successor is fully MI qualified. We also expect 
all MI RC officers to maintain their special intel- 
ligence status throughout their careers. This distin- 
guishes MI soldiers from other soldiers. 

MI Branch requirements are the same for both 
Active and Reserve Component officers. Branch 
qualifications by grade are detailed below. 


Lieutenants 
1. Complete MIOBC. 
2. Complete a tour in an MI officer position. 
3. Validate all MQS | tasks. 


Captains 

1. Complete qualification requirements for 
lieutenants. 

2. Complete the Mi Officer Transition Course 
(only officers branch transferring into Ml). 

3. Complete MIOAC. 

4. Validate MQS II tasks. 

5. Complete CAS? 

6. Complete a tour in an MI officer position 
graded for captain or higher. 


Majors 


1. Complete the qualification requirements for 
captains. 

2. Complete at least 50 percent of the nonresi- 
dent Command and General Staff College. 

3. Complete a tour in an MI officer position 
graded for major or higher. 

4. Validate MQS Ill tasks. 


Lieutenant Colonels 


1. Complete the qualification requirements for 
majors. 

2. Complete Command and General Staff Col- 
lege. 

3. Complete a tour in an MI officer position 
graded for lieutenant colonel or higher. 





Colonels 


Complete a tour in an MI officer position graded 
for colonel or higher. 


RC Course Notes 


We have reconfigured versions of both the MI 
Transition and Advanced Courses in an effort to 
allow RC officers to complete them while maintain- 
ing their civilian jobs. Both are phased courses 
consisting of one 2-week resident course and a 
correspondence course. MIOBC graduates skip 
the Transition Course and go directly to MIOAC. 
The Reserve Forces School-intelligence (formerly 
6A ITAAS) teaches these courses during the sum- 
mer at Fort Huachuca. Quotas are available 
through the Army Training Requirements and 
Resources Systems. 

The proponent awards the basic All-Source Intel- 


ligence Officer (35D) after an officer completes 
MIOBC or the Transition Course. This satisfies the 
majority of Ml RC requirements, and no further Ml 
schooling is needed for most RC officers. 


Flash News 


The MI proponent has reconvened the RC MI 
Relook to incorporate the "expandable" Mi battalion 
into the force. This Chief of Staff of the Army- 
directed action will revolutionize the way RC MI 
units organize, train, and mobilize. Civilian acquired 
language skills will be the base pattern. Much more 
to follow on this in the next issue. 


Colonel Joe Mesch and Lieutenant Colonel Dave Miner head the 
Reserve Forces office here. They solicit your input on all Reserve 
Component issues. You may call them at DSN 821-1176/77, 
Commercial (602) 533-1176/77, or write to ATTN: ATSI-RA. 
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MDCI Analysis: 
The 97G's Fufure 


By Master Sergeant Michael W. Hudson 


When | arrived at Fort Huachuca in 1989, | noticed 
a white blimp floating above the Huachuca moun- 
tains. It only takes a day or two after you get here 
before someone tells you the true identity of this 
strange object. The blimp is the U.S. Customs Ser- 
vice AEROSTAT. It’s basically a floating radar used 
in the Customs’ effort to detect airplanes laden with 
drugs crossing the border between the U.S. and 
Mexico. 

With an Operations Security (OPSEC) back- 
ground, my first thought was how easy it would be 
to defeat this collector. | don’t mean firing a 
shoulder launched rocket; that would be 


counterproductive. | mean a Drug Cartel using its 
own collection capabilities to bypass the system. 
With only a basic knowledge of the electromagnetic 


spectrum, a collection activity operating from a 
house near the AEROSTAT site could find out when 
the radar was operational, develop a data base on 
operational patterns, and defeat the sensor. 

Another way to exploit the AEROSTAT is to use a 
human source to tell drug runners when it will be 
lowered for maintenance or bad weather. Con- 
ceivably, a radar operator or repairer could be ona 
cartel payroll providing technical intelligence or 
other critical information. This is a realistic pos- 
sibility, considering how much money drug cartels 
make. 

| could play this out further, but I’m sure Cus- 
toms has effective OPSEC measures to prevent 
simplistic collection methods from being used to 
exploit its collection systems. Anyone in counterin- 
telligence (Cl) knows that to identify a vulnerability 
and immediately apply countermeasures may not 
produce a “smoking gun," but saying “I told you so* 
after the next John Walker is caught won't make up 
for the damage that’s been done. 


More than OPSEC 

A multidiscipline counterintelligence (MDCI) ap- 
proach requires analysts that not only know the 
enemy’s capabilities, but also know what his unit's 
most critical vulnerabilities are. MDC! cannot take a 
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laisse faire approach to traditional! OPSEC support. 
It must be a proactive effort with one goal: to 
protect the forces involved in the operation, not to 
tell them afterward what they did wrong. 

MDCI analysis is essential in protecting your 
operations, much as all-source or multidiscipline 
collection is vital in discovering enemy intentions. A 
commander who uses only one collection dis- 
cipline to get information about the enemy is bet- 
ting his troops’ lives that the enemy doesn’t know 
about deception operations. 


Support to the Commander 

The MDCI analyst (the prospective title for the 
new 97G) must be able to fuse and analyze the sig- 
nals intelligence (SIGINT), human _ intelligence 
(HUMINT), and imagery intelligence (IMINT) 
capabilities of foreign intelligence services. In addi- 
tion to the “INTs," the analyst must know his own 
unit’s vulnerability to the threat, and recommend 
countermeasures to support planned or on-going 
operations. 

My OPSEC experience includes an assignment 
with the OPSEC management and analysis section 
(the forerunner to the Cl analysis section), where 
we provided OPSEC support to the 24th Infantry 
Division at Fort Stewart, Georgia. In addition, we 
supported the 75th Rangers, 1st Battalion. 

Recently, | attended the MDCI Analyst Course at 
the Defense Intelligence College and had a flash- 
back to our "support" to the Rangers during Opera- 
tion Urgent Fury in Grenada. | remembered the 
look in the Rangers’ eyes when they returned to 
Savannah Airport. They had jumped at 500 feet to 
avoid being hit with air defense artillery coming 
from a “few Cuban engineers" at the Salinas Air- 
field. It wasn’t until after the operation that | realized 
a number of intelligence reports indicated that the 
Soviet Union knew about the Grenada operation at 
least 2 days before it began. Unfortunately, my sup- 
port to the Rangers was reactive, not proactive. 

As a signal security specialist (SIGSEC’er), | was 
trained to support a commander by telling him his 
SIGSEC posture was bad (or on rare occasions, 
good); or, that someone had possibly blown the 
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operation over a nonsecure radio or telephone. As 
a post-Vietnam SIGSEC’er, | was conditioned to 
view my support from a training perspective. If | had 
been a better analyst or had practiced proactive 
OPSEC, | could have provided the Rangers’ S2 
with data that may have helped them avoid such a 
hazardous jump; or, at least, tipped them off that 
the Soviets might provide their surrogates in 
Grenada _ information about U.S. _ intentions. 
Hindsight is 20/20. 

The MDC! analyst must be proactive in support- 
ing the commander; once the s--- hits the fan, it’s 
too late. | should point out that our section didn’t 
hear about the operation until the 124th Mi Bat- 
talion commander pulled the battalion off motor 
stables to tell us the news. Initially, | was pleased 
with the operation’s OPSEC. 


MDCI Analyst Training 

For Cl practitioners, the basic references for 
building MDC! analysts are FM 34-60, Counterintel- 
ligence, and FM 34-60A, Counterintelligence 
Operations. | won't address the validity of the cur- 
rent doctrine. The Intelligence Center's Department 
of Human Intelligence (DHI) is developing a course 
of instruction that uses current doctrine to train sol- 
diers to understand warfighters’ needs and how 
the MDC! analyst supports them. However, in spite 
of MDCI’s evolution, the Intelligence Center still 
trains soldiers in single discipline techniques and 
to produce single discipline products. 

We train counter-signals intelligence (C-SIGINT) 
specialists, Cl agents (C-HUMINT), and imagery 
analysts (IMINT), and then send them to division or 
corps Cl analysis sections (CIAS) to produce MDCI 
products. Unfortunately, we were busy training 
single discipline soldiers, and then we expected 
the field to use them as MDCI analysts. 

Another problem is that we did not identify who 
in the CIAS produces the final multidiscipline 
product. The logical assumption is that the 
section’s senior NCO fuses the products and 
provides a solid MDCI summary to the commander. 
In this, we see the results of assuming too much. 
We must not assume that an analyst trained to be a 
single discipline collector can appreciate the 
capabilities and scope of other MOSs supporting 
the MDC effort. 

The 97G will not be just a pseudo-trained 96B, 
96D, or 97B. The 97G will know and appreciate all 
the disciplines and resources available to provide a 
true MDC! product to the warfighter. The MDCI 
analyst will know the capabilities of foreign intel- 
ligence services and see the operation through the 
enemy’s eyes. 
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To create this "new" 97G, the school has allotted 
two additional weeks of training time. This addition- 
al training will not be an addendum to the existing 
C-SIGINT course. We're redesigning the course to 
teach MDCI analysis and to acquaint these 
analysts with what products are out there to sup- 
port them. In short, the new course will not simply 
train a "C-SIGINT’er plus." 

The first MDCI Analyst Course starts in March. 
DHI recognizes there will be growing pains, but as- 
sures the community they will develop courses of 
action to support commanders and soldiers. 


Where Will the MDCI Analyst Work 

The 97Gs will replace the single discipline pro- 
ducers in the CIAS at division and corps. Addition- 
ally, they will be assigned to echelons above corps 
intelligence centers, joint intelligence centers, and 
activities with MDCI functions and responsibilities. 
Further, the combat training centers have asked for 
C-SIGINT support. It is quite possible that we'll see 
97Gs at these centers in the very near future 
(again). Those 97Gs assigned to organizations 
conducting security countermeasures support (for 
example, communications security monitoring) will 
retain that function associated with the old 97G. 
However, they will be trained for that unique func- 
tion at units responsible for the mission, primarily in 
INSCOM. 

Another aspect of the job will be counterrecon- 
naissance intelligence, surveillance, and target ac- 
quisition (C-RISTA) support to echelons corps and 
below. Basically, C-RISTA is the application of pas- 
sive and active measures, including OPSEC and 
SIGSEC, to protect the forces. 


Make the Transition a Smooth One 

Senior 97Gs and leaders with an MDCI mission 
should start preparing their soldiers (and them- 
selves) for the transition. A pivotal step is educa- 
tion. Although current doctrine may not be exactly 
what we need, FM 34-60 is the best doctrine we 
have right now to teach soldiers how MDC! analysis 
can support the warfighter. (We encourage soldiers 
in the field to let doctrine writers know what they 
need.) 

Another aspect of education is sending senior 
97Gs, and other soldiers involved in producing 
MDCI products, to the MDCI Analyst Course. We at 
the Intelligence Center, as well as the Defense Intel- 
ligence College, know the course is not a panacea, 
but it does provide solid threat knowledge and it 
teaches how national agencies and DOD activities 
use MDCI analysis. A word of caution, not everyone 
attending the course gets the same thing from it. 
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Finally, you can work with the Intelligence Center 
to make this transition as painless as possible. We 
encourage input from the field. The intelligence 
community should have been supporting the war- 
fighter with quality MDCI products all along, so this 
transition is a smart move and makes sense. In ad- 
dition, the assignments manager at PERSCOM 
should be made aware of any special needs your 
organization has. Remember, unless you let them 


know what you want, don’t complain when you 
don't get it. The assignments managers want to 
work with us, not against us, and will do everything 
they can to help. 


Master Sergeant Hudson has served in a variety of OPSEC as- 
signments in Korea, Fort Ord, and Fort Stewart. He now works at 
the Proponency Office here. 








LANGUAGE 
(Continued from page 25) 


the Active Army Component would be similar to 
what exists now in the Reserve. We would use such 
an active duty brigade only as a strategic holding 
and training unit for Active Army linguists. It would 
not have to provide intelligence to any command 
echelon. Its primary mission would be to provide 
required language qualified intelligence specialists 
in the proper language mixes to MI units. 

In addition, we wouldn't need to staff an active 
duty linguist brigade with additional language 
qualified interrogation and voice intercept spec- 
ialists beyond those already existing in the Active 
Component. The total number of Active Army lin- 
guists would be the same or less; we would only 
configure them for deployment differently. 

Individual foreign language proficiency was once 
a concern, but this has improved in recent years 
because of foreign language proficiency pay. 


S 


.. 


ATTENTION 207TH MI BRIGADE DESERT 
STORMERS! 


The 207th MI Brigade has released a 115-page pic- 
ture book highlighting its participation in Operation 
DESERT STORM. If you haven't received your 
copy of this soft-cover book, contact Major Chuck 
Stanley, Headquarters and Headquarters Com- 
pany, 6th Area Support Group, CMR 447, Box 743, 
APO AE 09154. Please include your full current ad- 
dress. 
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Proficiency pay isn’t a solution to the proficiency 
problem, but it’s a significant start. 

Now it’s time to work on other aspects of the 
Army foreign language problem, which are less ob- 
vious but in many ways just as critical. Band-aid 
solutions won't solve the foreign language 
problem. This problem needs radical surgery, 
such as the creation of a CONUS-based linguist 
brigade and theater-ievel linguist battalions. In any 
event, a fix is long overdue. The combat units we 
support deserve better than the hit-and-miss 
foreign language-produced intelligence products 
we have given them in three recent wars. 


CW4 (Retired) Garry L. Smith's last assignment was as senior 
HUMINT evaluator at the Joint Readiness Training Center. Smith 
is a Spanish, Vietnamese, and Arabic linguist and has served in 
Vietnam, Panama, and Thailand. During DESERT STORM, he 
was assigned to Special Operations Command Central in Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait. For the last 3 years, Smith has traveled exten- 
sively throughout Vietnam as a team leader on MIA Recovery 
Teams. 


HOTLINE 


The Training and Doctrine Command 
Soldier Systems Manager, located at 
Fort Benning, Georgia, has estab- 
lished a soldier hot line. The 24-hour 
hot line was established because 
the Army relies heavily on field input 
in its efforts to modernize doctrine, 
ov and support for the sol- 
ier. 

The hot line gives soldiers and 
commanders a voice in deciding 
what a soldier wears, carries, or con- 
sumes in a tactical environment. Call 
1-800-722-6748 to give us your 
recommendations to improve bat- 
tlefield capabilities of lethality, com- 
mand and _ control, survivability, 
sustainment, and mobility. 





PROFESSIONAL 
READING 














The Korean Peninsula: Prospects 
for Arms Reduction Under Global 
Detente by Cha Young-Koo and John 
Q. Blodgett, ed. William J. Taylor, Jr. 
(Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1990), 
275 pages, $42.50. 





Recent changes in Europe's geopoliti- 
cal landscape have reduced East- 
West tensions. However, the changes 
have not had a concomitant effect on 
Asia, where cold war tensions remain 
high. 

This book, however, expresses op- 
timism for peace on the Korean Penin- 
sula, a flash point for East-West 
conflict since 1945. The consensus of 
the 17 contributing strategists is that 
changes in Europe will spill over into 
Asia, and the chance for arms reduc- 
tions is better than ever. 


In key 1986 and 1988 
speeches, Mikhail Gorbachev 
expressed a desire to help 
ease tensions on the Korean 
Peninsula as well as to 
promote economic and tech- 
nical cooperation between the 
North and the South. The 
authors use these speeches 
and subsequent Soviet ac- 
tions as evidence of fun- 
damental changes in the 
dynamics of Northeast Asia— 
changes that could lead to 
arms reductions and eventual 
Korean unification. 

Although the Confederation 
of Independent States hasn't 
taken an active role in penin- 
sular affairs, Soviet interest in 
the Koreas in the late 1980's 

- laid the groundwork for sub- 

sequent constructive dialogue. 

This impetus created a 

momentum for change that 

will Continue even without the Con- 
federation’s active role. 

This book is useful not only for stu- 
dents of Korea and Korean foreign 
policy, but also for anyone wanting a 
broad overview of the strategic politics 
of Northeast Asia. While its main con- 
cern is the prospects for arms reduc- 
tion on the peninsula, the authors 
examine in depth the Moscow-Beijing- 
Washington-Tokyo axis and its effects 
on the two Koreas. The authors also 
discuss other players like Vietnam and 
the Philippines. 

| think the book is too optimistic 
about peace prospects, glossing over 
such issues as the two Koreas’ mutual 
distrust, Kim ll-song’s intransigence 
on unification talks, and North Korea's 
continued military buildup. The two 
Koreas, forcibly divided for 45 years, 


still harbor much ill will toward each 
other. Changes will probably occur in 
a piecemeal fashion; and the rapid 
changes that led to German reunifica- 
tion will not be repeated in Asia. 


Scott Leeb 
Fort Belvoir, VA 





The Koreans, Contemporary 
Politics and Society by Donald 
Stone MacDonald (Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1990), 326 pages, 
$19.95. 





Donald Stone MacDonald, a George- 
town University research professor 
emeritus, is widely published on 
Korean affairs. This revised edition 
provides an update on East Asia's 
fastest-developing and least under- 
stood nation, the Republic of Korea 
(ROK). It also provides contrasting 
details about the belligerence of the 
North’s Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea (DPRK). The book's eight 
chapters examine both Koreas. 

A chapter on Korean reunification 
possibilities is especially provocative. 
The author raises concerns about 
what would happen if there were a 
“united military presence in Northeast 
Asia." Would this lead to a tipping of 
the power scales in the region? Inter- 
estingly, Switzerland, Sweden, and 
Finland are cited as models for a pos- 
sible solution. 

This book is for anyone interested 
in learning more about modern 
Korea—its people, culture, society, 
and politics. It is very readable and in- 
formative and is a suitable reference 
book. 


Sam Delajoux 
Fort Huachuca, AZ 
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U.S. Army Uniforms of World War Il 
by Shelby L. Stanton (Harrisburg, PA: 
Stackpole Books, 1991), 288 pages, 
$29.95. 


The Dictionary of Modern War by 
Edward Luttwak and Stuart L. Koehl 
(New York: Harper-Collins Publica- 
tions, 1991), 672 pages, $45.00. 





This is the second book in a series 
about U.S. Army uniforms. Similar to 
the first, U.S. Army Uniforms of the 
Vietnam War (July-September 1991), 
this book is a comprehensive examin- 
ation of World War ll-era uniforms. 

While covering prewar uniforms, 
Stanton guides his readers through 
the extensive development process 
required to equip a nation about to 
embark on global warfare. Much of 
the book deals with how uniforms 
were tested and the types of material 
used, and successes and failures as- 
sociated with the process. There are 
chapters on service and dress 
uniforms, headgear, adverse weather 
clothing, armor and airborne attire, 
and women's uniforms. 

The book’s real appeal lies in over 
400 black and white photographs that 
support the text. Stanton very effec- 
tively mixes the text with clear stand- 
ard Army photographs and shots of 
uniforms in actual use. 

Stanton spends more time on test- 
ing and development aspects than | 
cared to read; however, if someone 
needs the information, it’s there. The 
book would be huge if it included 
everything the Army used in World 
War Il, but the author has struck a 
good balance between usefulness 
and completeness. 

Although "must-have" might be an 
overused term, if you're interested in 
World War Il uniforms, this book is 
the best on the market. The com- 
bination of well-researched text with 
excellent photographs makes this an 
edition that will stand the test of time. 


Thomas Daley 
Fort Huachuca, AZ 


These days, most of us are bom- 
barded by military terms and jargon. 
Often, these terms are confusing to 
civilians. But, The Dictionary of 
Modern War has come to the rescue. 
This book is an in-depth reference for 
anyone whose occupation or hobbies 
link them to the military. The authors 
thoroughly describe military tactics, 
equipment, ideas, and acronyms used 
throughout the world. 

Many entries are cross-referenced, 
and researchers can find, read, and 
understand even the most difficult 
term in a few seconds. Other books 
on this subject may be more in-depth, 
but they cost a lot more. 


First Lieutenant Edward Riehle 
Fort Huachuca, AZ 





Great Battles of the British Army as 
Commemorated in the Sandhurst 
Companies, ed. David G. Chandler 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1991) 288 pages, 
$34.95. 





Even unabashed Anglophiles must 
feed sometimes—in between their 
compulsive visits "home." And, here, a 
righteous God has provided a feast, 
this time visual as well as verbal, from 
the boys of Sandhurst—Britain’s of- 
ficer factory. 

Generally speaking, the book is 
about two separate but equal things: 
Selected historical profiles of British 
military land battles on the one hand, 
and illuminating lessons in leadership 
on the other. While these usually go 
together, sometimes they do not and 


ge- 


ments cited. But even in defeat, 
demonstrated leadership principles 
can be enormously more important 
than the final score shown. 

The book covers over three cen- 
turies of what it calls “professional 
warfare." Beginning with Blenheim in 
1704, through Waterloo in 1815, it 
ends with the Burma campaign of 
1945. Each author places the battles 
in their historical settings and, with the 
aid of maps and drawings, discusses 
cause, context, and conclusion. Also 
included is order of battle on both 
sides. 

Military historians, military trainers, 
lovers of pageant Britain, and casual 
readers in search of something to 
uplift the soul will all get something 
Out of this book. Two mysteries 
remain, however: What is the distinc- 
tion between what the editor calls 
"gentlemen cadets" and “officer 
cadets?" And, why was it published in 
North Carolina? 


Richard Rankin Hall 
Fort Huachuca, AZ 





The New State of War and Peace, 
An International Atlas by Michael 
Kidron and Dan Smith (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1991), 127 
pages, $14.95. 





The New State of War and Peace 
doesn't live up to its title. It’s interest- 
ing, but superficial, and, by now, al- 
most outdated. This gazetteer is a 
graphic, statistical portrait of the multi- 
faceted aspects of war. Divided into 
sections, the book focuses on regions 
of conflict and the numerous dimen- 
sions of warfare. 

The book begins with a section 
titled "War and Peace" that runs the 
gamut from terrorism to general war. A 
section titled "Global Reach" focuses 
on regional power centers and their 
conventional and nuclear capabilities. 
“War Fair’ and “Costs" portray arms 
dealers and their impact on societies. 
Finally, the "Notes" section gives sup- 
porting documentation to the atlas. 

One area discussed is the counter- 


‘drug aspects of low-intensity conflict. 


Unfortunately, the authors focus ex- 
clusively on coca and illicit drug 
transportation routes from South and 
Central America. Missing in this equa- 
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tion is the cultivation, manufacture, 
and transportation of heroin from 
Southwest Asia, the Middle East, and 
Mexico. 

Graphically, the book is eye-catch- 
ing with vivid maps and illustrations. 
However, it lacks the depth of informa- 
tion military professionals need. 


Lieutenant Colonel R.F. Riccardelli 
Fort Campbell, KY 





Silent Warfare: Understanding the 
World of Intelligence by Abram N. 
Shulsky (McLean, VA: Brassey's Inc., 
1991), 222 pages, $19.95. 





Abram N. Shulsky covers a broad 
range of topics within each intel- 
ligence discipline from tactical to 
Strategic levels. His goal is to provide 
a historical framework for wunder- 
standing intelligence. He meets his 
goal. 

Shulsky starts by answering the 
question, “What is intelligence?" He 
then explains collection, analysis, and 
production by giving real world histori- 
cal examples. He discusses moral is- 
sues relating to intelligence, covert 
actions, spying, and secrecy of adver- 
sarial nations, especially in the former 
Soviet Union. 

In the last chapter, Shulsky explains 
the dual nature of intelligence: “Intel- 
ligence can never forget that the at- 
tainment of the truth involves a 
struggle with a human enemy who is 
fighting back and that truth is not the 
goal but rather only a means toward 
victory." 

| found the lessons learned coupled 
with the CIA's inner workings, Soviet 
disinformation programs, and past in- 
telligence failures to be the most inter- 
esting. | recommend this book to all 
military professionals. 


First Lieutenant Gary W. Johnston 
Fort Huachuca, AZ 





At Ease in the White House: The 
Uninhibited Memoirs of a Presiden- 


tial Social Aide by Stephen M. Bauer | 
Leighton ”- 


with Francis Spatz 
(Secaucus, NJ: Carol Publishing 
Group, 1991), 316 pages, $19.95. 





Out of principle, | 
bought this book because Colonel 


wouldn't have 


Bauer, in writing it, violated one of the 
primary edicts of all aides: Thou shalt 
not tell tales outside the house. 
However, having received the book as 
a gift, | began, with apprehension, 
reading what | thought would be a 
“kiss and tell" memoir. What | found 
was a highly readable account of one 
social aide’s experiences, with em- 
phasis on his personal participation. 

The book vividly describes the aide 
selection process and what aides do 
in support of the First Family. Unfor- 
tunately, Colonel Bauer doesn't men- 
tion the military social aide’s function 
which is to ensure the flawless im- 
plementation of each planned activity. 

The permanent house staff is fairly 
small and highly focused in special- 
ized areas of White House operations. 
Unlike military aides, the first lady's 
Staff and the president's staff and 
senior advisors come and go accord- 
ing to administration changes and in- 
ternal politics. However, military aides 
transcend administrations and serve 
the presidency, as well as the family 
occupying the residence. 


This is Colonel Bauer's personal 


memoir. His presence is so intrusive it 
detracts from the narrative and 
diminishes the military social aide’s 
role. The book’s narrow, anecdotal 
focus makes for fun reading, but limits 
its long-term value. The author's aide 
experience ends with the Carter ad- 
ministration. Although he was then as- 
signed to a commission under White 
House aegis, he was no longer privy 
to events in the White House. This 
lack of access is evident in part five. 


Lieutenant Colonel Donald D. 
Woolfolk 
Kaiserslautern, Germany 








Democratic Responses to Interna- 
tional Terrorism, ed. David A. 
Charters (Ardsley-on-Hudson, NY: 
Transnational Publishers, Inc., 1991), 
372 pages, $49.50. 





This collection of studies by Charters 
and 10 other U.S. and Canadian 
scholars is a cornerstone reference 
about terrorism and its historical 
trends. The book's focus is Canada, 
but it has worldwide application. 

Dr. Charters is the Director of the 
Centre for Conflict Studies at the 
University of New Brunswick, Canada. 
His book covers the last 20 years and 
explores incident management, pro- 


@ vides a media study, examines civil 


aviation terrorist acts, and analyzes 
the intelligence role. A chapter on fu- 
ture counterterrorism methods ties all 
of this together. The book’s organiza- 
tion gives the reader a logical, effec- 
tive progression of the discussion of 
terrorism and how to deal with it. 
Because at least 10 terrorist groups 
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have been active for over 20 years, 
some measure of predictability does 
exist. In "The Tactics of Terrorism" 
study, Charters discusses a startling 
worldwide trend: In the 1970's, ter- 
rorists mainly attacked property, while 
in the 1980's, they began attacking 
people. It's logical, then, intelligence 
appears to be the key factor in com- 
batting terrorism. 

Except for one dry chapter, the 
Studies are well written. The chapter 
on “Counterterrorism Intelligence" is 
one of the most useful. The studies 
provide guidance on intelligence col- 
lection and management and support 
the need for an intelligence coor- 
dinator. The consensus is that we can 
deal with terrorism successfully. Case 
study trends suggest a hard-line ap- 
proach is most effective, when 
coupled with immediate negotiation 
with the terrorists. 

This excellent collection gives the 
reader a grasp of what terrorism is, 
where it is going, and how to deal with 
it effectively. 


Lieutenant William K. Everett 
Green Valley, AZ 





Napoleon: Man and Meaning, 
Volume IV, Emperor of the Cen- 
turies by Abbot W. Sherower (New 
York: Napoleonic Heritage Books, 
1991), 461 pages, $52.50. 





This is the fourth in a series of nine 
books about Napoleon. Written par- 
tially in the first person narrative, 
Sherower introduces us to a young 
French second lieutenant in the artil- 
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lery, long before the world or France 
had ever heard of Napoleon. The 
reader sees the motivations, intellect, 
personality, and imagination of an of- 
ficer seeking self improvement and 
power. 

The author credits Napoleon's 
schooling at the Artillery School of 
Auxonne for much of his brilliance 
and vision. The mathematics and al- 
gebra training he acquired there dis- 
ciplined his mind, which helped him 
judge and evaluate options faster than 
the opposition. An examination of 
Napoleon's legacy—his strategy and 
its influence on Clausewitz, Liddell 
Hart, and Nietzsche, among others— 
will fascinate the 20th century reader 
more than any other chapter in this 
volume. Napoleonic strategies used in 
the American Civil War and World 
Wars | and Il are a tribute to his in- 
fluence on the art of warfare. 

This is a unique book. Sherower at- 
tempts to define Napoleon by examin- 
ing his early life in minute detail. 
Napoleon's life, when set against the 
early years of the French Revolution, 
is quite amazing since he remained 
obscure when others were quickly 
rising into prominence. Serious stu- 
dents will read this well written volume 
with pleasure. However, those seeking 
military information will be somewhat 
disappointed. 


Captain Gilles Van Nederveen 
Washington, D.C. 





The U.S. Army and Counterinsur- 
gency in the Philippine War, 1899- 
1902 by Brian McAllister Linn (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1989), 258 pages, $34.95. 





| wish all military historians wrote 
books like this. Not only does Linn 
cover a timely topic—low-intensity 
conflict (LIC)—but he also explores 
the nuts and bolts of military leader- 
ship, policies, and tactics in counterin- 
surgency operations. Moreover, Linn 
is unafraid to draw from his study les- 
sons for the future. He does this in a 
well-crafted history that gives insights 
into LIC’s dynamics and complexities. 
The result is an important book on an 
important topic. 

Like most LICs America has been 
involved in, the Philippine Insurrection 


of 1899-1902 is often overlooked. The 
few historians who have written about 
the conflict have examined it from an 
archipelago-wide perspective. They 
viewed the Army's tactics and ac- 
tivities as uniform throughout the is- 
lands with overall direction coming 
from headquarters in Manila. Linn’s 
view, however, differs. He argues that 
the conflict varied greatly from region 
to region. Instead of a centralized 
campaign against the Filipino insur- 
gents, Linn describes a counterinsur- 
gency developed and implemented by 
Army commanders in the field. 

This decentralization was uninten- 
tional, but scattered forces, rugged 
terrain, and poor communications 
made it unavoidable. By examining 
four regions on the Island of Luzon, 
the war's major theater, Linn shows 
the local character of the war. 

In each region, the Filipino guerrilla 
resistance varied in strength, or- 
ganization, and popular support. 
Facing different threats, local Army 
commanders adopted methods to 
meet the realities of their regions. 
Often, Linn points out, their local tac- 
tics differed from each other and from 
Official policy. He also describes 
military operations and nation-building 
efforts in each region to give a com- 
plete picture of the Army's counterin- 
surgency operations. 

By dealing with the conflict on a 
regional basis, Linn focuses on the 
decisions and actions of small-unit 
leaders. To do this, not only does he 
describe their tactics and leadership 
in great detail, but he also delves 
into their creation of intelligence net- 
works and native auxiliaries. This 
gives a unique view of a LIC—a view 
from the field and company grade of- 
ficer perspective, not the general of- 
ficer perspective. 

From his study, Linn draws three 
lessons. First, he believes flexibility 
and innovation were critical to the 
Army's efforts. Second, he places 
great value on experience. Finally, 
Linn recognizes the need for a military 
victory over insurgents. Like most his- 
tory lessons, these aren't definitive, 
but they are thought provoking. 

Painstakingly researched, this 
balanced and judicious book will, no 
doubt, help us better understand the 
Army’s successful campaigns in the 
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Philippines. But more importantly, it 
provides historical depth and ap- 
preciation of counterinsurgency op- 
erations. 


Captain Michael E. Bigelow 
Fort Huachuca, AZ 





Army Surveillance in America, 
1775-1980 by Joan M. Jensen (New 
Haven, CN: Yale University Press, 
1991), 325 pages, $29.95. 





Joan Jensen thinks there’s too much 
“Big Brother’ in the our government 
and military. She presents three 
strong arguments. First, the Army, and 
especially Mi, involves itself in domes- 
tic security programs that are uncon- 
Stitutional and that endanger our lib- 
erties. Second, the government has 
used the Army to destroy domestic or- 


ganizations the government believed } 


threatened its survival. Third, the 


Army develops domestic contingency ')),, 


plans, that upon activation, would re- 


sult in the arbitrary arrest and deten- | 


tion of thousands of U.S. citizens. 
These arrests would be based on 
dubious reports of suspected spying, 
disloyalty, and subversion. 

The government used one of these 
contingency plans, "War Plan White," 
during and after World War | as a 
domestic surveillance program. Its 
primary function was to identify poten- 
tial domestic enemies such as radi- 
cals, Bolsheviks, socialists, and 
others whom Jensen describes as 
“civilians who wanted more political 
change than those who controlled the 
government were willing to consider." 

Much of the book deals with the 
Army's violations of the Posse Com- 
itatus Act which prohibits the U.S. 
military from arresting and detaining 
Civilians outside military installations 
and jurisdiction. Jensen’s book ad- 
dresses the esiablishment, develop- 
ment, and operations of the Military 
Information Division and the Army G2 
system. The author criticizes the mo- 
tives of Ralph Van Deman and others 
in establishing a centralized U.S. MI 
service modeled after British and 
French intelligence services. Jensen 
questions how well Congress over- 
sees the intelligence community. 

| think the author is one-sided in her 
portrayal of the Army’s domestic role 
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and its domestic intelligence program. 
She casts MI into more of an Orwellian 
role than | believe is warranted. 


Michael S. Evancevich 
Sierra Vista, AZ 





Bitter Victory: The Battle for Sicily, 
1943 by Carlos D’Este (New York: 
Harper Perennial, 1991), 666 pages, 
$14.95. 





When Lieutenant Colonel Carlos 
D’Este retired from the Army in 1978 
he began writing full time. His second 
book, Bitter Victory: The Battle for 
Sicily, 1943, is well written and excel- 
lently researched. He brings the 
people and events of almost 50 years 
ago brilliantly to life through maps, 
photos, and anecdotes. | highly rec- 
ommend this book, and | especially 
enjoyed his account of the notorious 
“slapping incident’ that almost cost 
General George S. Patton his career. 

The title, Bitter Victory rings true 
because, although the Allies captured 
Sicily, the Germans were able to 
evacuate most of their forces back to 
Italy along with equipment and 
vehicles. Losses were taken, to be 
sure, but many German soldiers lived 
to fight another day. 

D’Este blames Allied conservatism 
in not conducting amphibious land- 
ings. These would have trapped the 


Germans on the island. Additionally, 
the Allies had overwhelming air and 
naval superiority, but they didn’t use it 
effectively to prevent the evacuation. 

He also highlights the problems of 
coalition warfare where the Allies 
didn't always coordinate or jointly plan 
operations. This was a lost oppor- 
tunity, which caused many more Allied 
casualties during the resultant Italian 
campaign. 


Major Thomas Reidy, USARNG 
Greenbelt, MD 





Pity the Nation, The Abduction of 
Lebanon by Robert Fisk (New York: 
Athenum Books, Macmillan Publish- 
_ ing Co., 1991), 678 pages, $24.95. 





Robert Fisk, a veteran Middle Eastern 
correspondent for The London Times 
and The Independent, has _ put 
together a graphic portrayal of 
modern Lebanon. Fisk, one of the few 
western reporters to remain in 
Lebanon after the kidnappings and 
assassinations of Westerners in the 
early 1980's, has authored a book that 
everyone interested in Islamic ideol- 
ogy or Middle Eastern affairs would 
find worthwhile. 

The book’ chronicles Middle 
Eastern politics in the 1940's. Fisk 
describes the climate that helped 
create the State of Israel, which 
resulted in the Palestinian people's ex- 
odus into Lebanon, and ultimately, 
journalist Terry Anderson's abduction 
in Beirut. Fisk does an excellent job of 
explaining various Lebanese _ political 
factions and the effect they had on 
themselves, each other, neighboring 
states, and U.N. Peacekeeping Forces 
who made a vow (that was never 
kept) to protect Lebanon. 

Readers can understand Fisk's anti- 
Israeli position, when they read his 
eyewitness account of Israel's in- 
vasion and subsequent destruction of 
Beirut and the 1982 Phalangist mas- 
sacre of Palestinians at the Sabra and 
Chatila camps. The book is not a for- 
mal history of Lebanon, but an eyewit- 
ness chronicle through a journalist's 
eyes. 


Second Lieutenant 


William L. Dorsey 
Fort Huachuca, AZ 
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501st 


Military Intelligence 
Brigade (EAC) 


The red dragon represents the Orient as 
well as the 501st's lineage. The lightning 
bolt signifies worldwide electrical com- 
munication and the key symbolizes 
security and control. Crossed in saltire, 
they represent strength and symbolize 
Army security and intelligence united. 
The black and white swords, adapted 
from the MI Branch insignia, indicate day 
and night and the continuous mission of 
the 501st MI Brigade. Oriental blue and 
silver gray are the standard MI Branch 
colors. 


The 501st Mi Brigade was established 
October 13, 1950, in the Regular Army 
as the 50ist Communication Recon- 
naissance Group, Headquarters and 


Headquarters Company. Activated on 
October 20, 1950, at Camp Pickett, 
Virginia, the Group was assigned to the 
Army Security Agency (ASA). In May 
1951, the 501st was transferred to 
Pusan, Korea. 

The 501st arrived at Pusan June 25, 
1951, and by July 15, assumed administrative and operational control of all ASA units in Korea. The 501st 
Communication Reconnaissance Group represented a first of its kind and a milestone in intelligence support 
to U.S. tactical forces. During the Korean War, ASA was able to test its newly formed doctrine in support of a 
field army. To coordinate its activities at lower echelons, ASA activated the 501st to direct the operations of 
its support units in the Korean Theater. By the time hostilities ended in July 1953, the Group had three bat- 
talions and five companies assigned. 

In January 1956, the 501st Communication Reconnaissance Group was redesignated 501st ASA Group, 
Headquarters and Headquarters Company. Then, in July 1956, the 501st ASA Group was inactivated and its 
personnel and mission transferred to the concurrently organized 508th ASA Group. This move was part of a 
worldwide ASA reorganization to provide greater flexibility in its support to tactical units. 

On New Year’s Day, 1978, the 501st ASA Group, Headquarters and Headquarters Company, was 
redesignated the 501st Mi Group, Headquarters and Headquarters Company. Activated at Yongsan, Korea, 
the Group replaced the temporary 501st MI Group (Provisional). This provisional Group had been organized 
at Camp Coiner, Korea, in April 1977, as part of a reorganization in Army intelligence to merge individual dis- 
ciplines into one organization. Finally, on April 15, 1986, the 501st Mi Group was elevated to Brigade status 
under Army of Excellence guidelines. 

The 501st is now an EAC MI brigade, subordinate to the U.S. Army Intelligence and Security Command 
(INSCOM). Its mission is to conduct multidiscipline intelligence collection, Cl operations and services, and 
tactical electronic warfare in Korea, as directed by Eighth U.S. Army, U.S. Forces Korea, INSCOM, national 
level tasking authorities, and service agreements. 
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